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THE 
COMMUNION OF THE SOUL WITH GOD. 


BY FRANCIS T. WASHBURN. 


RELIGION is the relation of the human soul with God. All 
religion proceeds from the consciousness in the soul of a 
power not itself with which it is related. All the different 
religions are so many several embodiments of this religious 
consciousness of men. According as this inner consciousness 
varies, so does its outward embodiment and expression vary. 
The vast variety of religious faiths and practices testify to 
the countless variations of this religious consciousness in dif- 
ferent men; on the other hand, certain broad features of 
likeness, and a certain logic and method inside all the varia- 
tions, testify to a kind of unity of all religions, and to an 
inward relationship between them all. The variations arise 
from the various races and individuals, out of whose reli- 
gious consciousness the different religions have sprung ; the 
unity and relationship inside all the variations springs from 
the common humanity, the common human nature, of all 
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races and all individuals. We may take a comparison from 
the human face. No one’s face is exactly like another’s, — 
every individual varies from every other; yet amid this vari- 
ety, we see a marked unity of feature in the likeness of fami- 
lies, of neighborhoods, of nations, of races, and a wider unity 
in the universal likeness of the human race. Not one indi- 
vidual but varies from all the rest; not one but is like all 
the rest, and related with all,—on the one hand, a universal 
variety, and on the other, a universal unity, and relationship. 
So it is with all things human, including religion. In calling 
religion human, I do not mean to say that it is not divine, 
but merely to state the evident truism fhat man’s religion is 
at any rate human, whatever else it may be. 

The comparative history of religions teaches us that the 
religious consciousness has varied through the whole range 
of human nature. It has allied itself at different times with 
every part of our nature from the lowest to the highest, — 
the senses, the passions, the imagination, the thought, the 
will. It has occupied every corner of the human heart. It 
has been a terror, a doubt, a despair, an intoxication, a mad- 
ness ; a hope, a faith, a joy, an aspiration, a consecration, a 
divine communion. It may be that there have been men of 
such large experience as to have gone through in their own 
hearts almost this whole range of religious consciousness ; 
who have been well-nigh brutes, to begin with; who have 
waked first to a faint consciousness of self, and of a being 
other than self; who have felt the terror of this other being, 
in sickness, storm, or danger, and his bounty in the sun- 
shine, and in the fruits of the earth ; who have wakened fur- 
ther to the consciousness of harmony and beauty ; of right, 
and wrong, and of duty; of will, and love; to the hope of the 
immortal life; to the faith in the reality of God and of his 
Fatherhood ; and to a consecration of self to him, and a 
community of life with him, in the fellowship of his Holy 
Spirit. Such men may have been, whose personal experience 
has thus stretched from the brute animal up to God himself, 
whose personal experience, if only it were spread out fully 
before us, would show in outline all the main features of reli- 
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gious consciousness which we see drawn out in larger char- 
acters in the different religions of mankind. And taking our 
own experience even, including that of our childhood, we find 
a hint of it all there. The grisly idols of which we see the 
pictures, what are they but the full development in imagina- 
tion and outward form of the terrors, and shudderings, and 
bad dreams which we have all had? What are sacrifices but 
the development into systematic custom and solemn act of 
our awe before the power above us, or our gratitude for the 
gifts of his bounty? All the religions of the world are re- 
lated with our nature and experience. And as the lowest 
cannibal savage and the holiest Christian saint, along with 
the great sweep of difference between them, have yet a com- 
munity and likeness of nature, in that they are both men; 
so has the most abominable religion that has ever been upon 
the earth a relationship with the holiest possible to man; 
since both grow, humanly speaking, out of the consciousness 
of God in the human soul. The various religions of the 
world are the various forms of relationship between the 
human soul and the being on whom the soul depends. 

Some such relationship there must be. No one but a 
madman can think himself self-derived and self-dependent. 
If any man should think so, his death would soon prove to 
his neighbors, if not to himself, that he had made a mistake. 
In that sense certainly, no man can be an atheist, that is, no 
man can think himself self-derived, self-existent, self-depend- 
ent, and self-sufficing, but on the contrary, he must believe 
himself to exist through some power or being not himself, on 
which he depends. Birth and death force this upon our con- 
sciousness. It is the consciousness, or thought, or faith, 
which a man has of that power not himself from which he is 
derived which makes him a religious being. 

This established, it is evident that the character of the rela- 
tion between the human soul and the being on whom the 
soul depends will be conditioned by the character of the reli- 
gious consciousness which, on the human side, is the bond of 
relationship. If my soul’s consciousness of that being be a 
mere vague and glimmering apprehension of a power greater 
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than myself, it will manifest itself by a kind of trembling of 
the soul when some event — sickness, danger, or the sight of 
death— startles me into a recognition of my dependence and 
self-insufficiency. If fancy mingle in my religious conscious- 
- ness, my relation with the being on whom I depend will be 
different. Then I may apprehend, not one power controlling 
me, but many, the good and evil influences of nature. Then 
my commerce with the divine will be nature-worship, with all 
its manifold variety of service. Poetry, painting, sculpture, 
sacrifices, temples, will be demanded by this consciousness. 
Every form of nature will have its peculiar service and ritual. 
Hence the richness of polytheistic worship, as seen in its 
highest grace and beauty in ancient Greece, and in strange 
but impressive forms in India, Egypt, and other countries. 
These instances of the more primitive, and what we may 
call instinctive, religious motives illustrate the fact that the 
character of the relation between man’s soul and the power 
controlling him depends, on the human side, upon the char- 
acter of this religious consciousness. We may see the diver- 
sity of relationship still further exemplified if we look at some 
religions which contain more reflection and speculation, which 
are more developed than the instinctive religions. Such reli- 
gions are many of them called philosophies, but they are 
properly religions, for the essential nature of religion lies in 
its being the relation between the human soul and the power 
controlling it. Hence all philosophies of the universe are a 
kind of religion. If then we regard the power on which we 
depend as chance, or force and matter, we are materialists, 
That power is not then a power above us, but below us. We 
must look down on it, even while we recognize that we are 
dependent on it. Our materialism gives the human side of 
our relation with the power controlling us; and that relation 
is evidently conditioned by the character of this conscious- 
ness. That is, if chance, or force and matter, be my God, 
then the relation of my soul with him, or it, will be condi- 
tioned by the nature of these objects. The nature of our 
communion with the Unseen will be conditioned by our con- 
ception of what the Unseen is. Our communion, or relation, 
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with chance, or with force and matter, cannot be higher than 
these objects. 

In some forms of pantheism, however, we approach a kind 
of communion with the divine. Thus one common form of 
pantheism is the conception of the being on whom we depend 
as the One unconscious All, unconscious Nature, the univer- 
sal being, living, but in itself unconscious, developing into par- 
tial consciousness in the animate creation, and in man; devel- 
oping its life unceasingly, according to an inward method, yet 
unconsciously ; the depth of being, circling upward, upward, up- 
ward, till suddenly it wakes into conscious intelligence in man. | 
Man looks around him for a few years, lives his life, and thinks 
his thoughts, and then down he goes, his light is quenched in 
the eternal depths of unconscious nature. But though his 
reign is short, yet while it lasts he, according to this panthe- 
ism, is lord and emperor of the universe. He is not indeed 
self-derived, or self-dependent, far from it,—but the being 
by which he exists, though it holds him in its hands, is yet 
beneath him; as long as it lets him think, he is as much 
superior to it, as conscious intelligence is to unconsciousness, 
This will indicate the limits of pantheistic communion with 
the divine. It is not the communion of the spirit, the per- 
sonal communion of thought, of love, of conscious united 
life, yet it is real after its kind. We have all of us experi- 
enced something like it,— especially in times of weariness, 
We get a hint of it in that natural rest, that kind of con- 
scious sleep, which our natures crave after struggle and labor; 
when to our tired spirits the striving of humanity, love, hate, 
hope, faith, and effort seem all a dream, when we go out into 
open nature, and refresh our souls with her repose, and with 
her life, and beauty, and fullness, and immensity. This is a 
true though partial consciousness. We are intimately related 
with material nature. The dust of the earth is what our 
bodies are made of and sustained by. I do not quarrel with 
the pantheistic consciousness, as far as it is a consciousness 
of relationship with material Nature. That is not its fault, 
but that it stops there is its fault, that it ignores the personal 
life, and puts an extinguisher upon personal thought, love, 
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and will, in that it says not Nature and God, but Nature and 
no more. Hence the communion of the pantheistic con- 
sciousness can only be a communion with nature conceived 
as the unconscious all, not with the Father of our spirits. 

We see another partial consciousness of God in the reli- 
gion of solitary ascetics. Ina cell or cave, or in the desert, 
the solitary soul alone with God; no sight or sound of Na- 
ture to distract him, no human creature near him to excite 
any thought, or affection, or care; the soul alone with God, 
such is the communion which springs from this kind of con- 
sciousness. But is not this the highest communion with 
God? No, for in excluding Nature and man, from our com- 
munion, we exclude God himself, in so far as He is in Nature 
and man. Solitary thought and prayer is an essential part of 
the religious life ; the fault of the hermit and ascetic is that 
he makes this part the whole, and so fails of a full commun- 
ion with the Father, for he is the Father not of our single 
souls only, but of all humanity, and of all creation, and if we 
would seek to know him fully, we must not alone commune 
with him in the depths of our own hearts, but must seek him 
also in others’ hearts, and in the world which he has made. 

These instances of some of the lower relations of the soul 
with the power controlling it, and of some of the partial 
forms of communion with Nature and God illustrate some of 
the conditions of man’s religious life, and lead us naturally to 
the consideration of the highest and fullest communion known 
to our experience or thought, the communion of the personal 
human soul with the personal God. This communion springs 
from the consciousness in us of our oneness with nature, 
man, and God, and from our consciousness of God as the 
Original, Intelligent, Personal, Holy, and All-loving One, in 
his perfection transcendent above nature and man, yet in- 
cluding nature and man within himself, and in them im- 
manent and shadowed forth, the Increate and Everlasting 
Father. 

And now that we stand upon the threshold of this central 
mystery of religious thought, we become conscious of a fail- 
ing of our strength, and a baffling of our vision; and it must 
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be so. Do what we will, turn the matter over as we will, 
there must yet remain a mystery, which we can only par- 
tially explore. The subject is in its very nature only partially 
within the reach of our experience and thought, and we can 
hardly do justice evento that which is within our reach. 
Though to our listening minds the harmonious notes are as 
firm and true as our other experience, yet they are most diffi- 
cult to catch and fix. Our religious experience shares in the 
infinite and mysterious nature of the objects with which it 
unites us. It is just our deepest life which is hardest fitly to 
express. I can only hope to draw certain lines which our 
own thoughts and memories must fill out, to set forth certain 
truths of our experience and thought which seem to me to 
involve the mysteries with which we have to do. 

Communion of the soul with God, the prayer of man to 
God, the finite related with the Infinite, how is that possible? 
For the Infinite must include all existence; where, then, is 
there room for any finite? The existence of the finite would 
limit the Infinite, that is limit the unlimited, which is an ab- 
surdity. If, then, the unlimited, the Infinite, exist, the finite 
(which would limit it) cannot exist, much less any relation 
between the finite and Infinite, such as prayer or commun- 
ion. I confess that Iam unable to answer this question on 
its own ground, nor do I think it can be answered, on the 
ground of formal, a friori logic. Its power is indeed artifi- 
cially heightened to our imagination by its mathematical 
form. It grasps the universal all— God, man, nature, and 
eternity — in one universal, fixed, indivisible formula, the In- 
finite, which necessarily extinguishes everything particular 
and finite. But we are not dealing with a matter of space or 
time, of measurement or dimension, of mathematics or me- 
chanics. We are dealing with real and personal existence, 
which is more mysterious than mathematics ; and yet, after 
all, the perplexity involved in this question remains. How 
can I have any existence in any way whatever distinct from 
God, the universal being? Here we find ourselves confront- 
ing the two mysteries of existence and free-will. A priori, 
existence is inconceivable to me; a posteriori, existence is a 
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certainty to me. That is, when a@ friori, apart from my 
consciousness and experience, I try to think why anything 
should exist, why God should exist, or matter, or why I 
should exist, or how anything can exist, my thought is baf- 
fled, — existence is utterly inconceivable to me. But when, 
a posterior, I regard my consciousness of my own existence, 
and my experience and observation of other existences not 
myself, I am, and cannot help being, certain of the reality of 
existence. The wy of existence, then, is beyond our minds, 
the fact of existence is witnessed beyond doubt by our 
minds. My consciousness declares me to exist, and to exist 
as a finite being, limited to a certain place and time, and lim- 
ited by other existences. This question, then, How can the 
finite exist, since its existence would limit the infinite? I 
cannot directly answer. I can only appeal to the undeniable 
testimony of consciousness, and say the finite does exist. 
The why is beyond us, but the fact remains; nor can a 
known and undeniable fact of consciousness be overthrown 
by our inability to give the reason for it. That inability 
marks one of the present limits of human thought. I will 
not say a final limit, for who is competent to say thet? but a 
present limit. It is the reverse of the scientific method to 
argue from the only partially apprehended infinite against 
the exact knowledge which our consciousness gives us of the 
finite. This perplexity, then, of the impossibility of prayer 
and communion with God, because it is impossible for us to 
exist as finite beings, I meet, as far as I am able to meet it, 
with the undeniable evidence of our consciousness that we 
do exist as finite beings. The second question, of free-will, 
comes more properly under another head, under which I will 
consider it. 

Another perplexity about communion and prayer, near 
akin to what we have been considering, arises from the inva- 
riability of nature and of Providence. First, as to material 
nature. Is our prayer, our communion with God, in any way 
related with material nature? Can I by faith in God and 
communion of spirit with him affect the course of material 
nature? There is a very wide belief that prayer has nothing 
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to do with material nature, nor can in any way affect the 
course of physical phenomena. I do not think it at all set- 
tled that this severing of our human nature, of our prayer 
and will, from material nature and phenomena is true to the 
fact. What we call the laws of nature mean strictly our rec- 
ognition of the general course of nature, based on our expe- 
rience and observation; but our observation is necessarily 
partial, and in this matter it is by no means clear that it is 
uncontradicted. There can be no doubt that our souls are 
very intimately related through our bodies with material na- 
ture; the question is, then, whether the human soul, strength- 
ened by faith, and in communion with God, may not control 
material nature to a degree beyond all ordinary experience? 
“Tf ye have faith,” says Jesus, “as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.” Mohammed, it is said, tried to move a mountain by 
faith, and, I imagine, was fully persuaded, when he ordered it 
to move, that it would move. Why, then, if he were fully 
convinced in his own mind, did not the mountain move, if 
Christ’s thought be true? The question seems fair, if self- 
confidence be faith; if faith be a thing between one’s self 
and one’s self; but is that faith? In the story of the Temp- 
tation, Satan bids Jesus throw himself from the pinnacle of 
the temple, quoting a good text of Scripture to his purpose, 
but Jesus says, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Which was faith? the confidence which Satan counselled, or 
the refusal of Jesus? Faith is not a thing between one’s 
self and one’s self, not self-confidence, but between one’s self 
and God, God-confidence, if I may use the expression. It is 
at once the true vision of God’s will and purpose, and the 
action of our hearts toward fulfilling it. Thus to remove a 
mountain by faith, we must not only be fully persuaded that 
we can move it, for that may be, and probably would be, an 
illusion, but we must see, and see truly, that it is in God’s 
will, and purpose, and to his glory, that it be removed, and 
then bend our whole souls to removing it. These conditions 
never have, and probably never will, exist, so that these 
2 
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words of Jesus about removing a mountain are practically a 
figure, meaning that where the true vision of God’s will, and 
the devout effort to obey it, that is where real faith, exist, its 
effect can be limited only by its own inherent power. Is it 
possible, then, for any faith to be true, to be other than illu- 
sion, when it attempts to influence physical phenomena by 
direct prayer? I do not think that we have positive evidence 
of any experience that can prove this view; at the same time, 
I do not think our present state of science warrants us in 
affirming the contrary. There is a whole department of hu- 
man experience, namely, the miraculous, the border-land 
between the material and super-material, or spiritual, world, 
about which we are very much in the dark, which warns us 
not to be too dogmatic in our affirmations about the laws of 
nature. On the other hand, is it not, as far as we can see, a 
part of God’s will that physical phenomena should follow each 
other by an inward method impenetrable and uncontrollable 
by the human will, except through the exertion of physical 
strength? Almost all, if not all, of our experience and ob- 
servation points that way, and forbids us to affirm the con- 
trary. So we must waver between these two possibilities 
until a more perfect knowledge solves the difficulty ; trusting 
meanwhile to the natural action of our souls which we ought 
not dogmatically to limit except upon exact knowledge which 
here does not exist. To take an instance, have we a right to 
pray for rain? In desperate circumstances, when, as some- 
times happens in hot countries, it is rain or death, the human 
heart cries out for rain. Will any such prayer have any effect 
in bringing rain? We cannot tell. We may say no, but*that 
does not settle it; or yes, but that does not settle it. Only 
the truth, the reality, can settle it, and that we do not know 
at present. All such prayers are justifiable, where they are 
natural. We are right, in any case of doubt, to follow our 
instinctive desire and sympathy, to pray, if we can; and by 
praying I mean to move with all the strength of our natures 
towards the accomplishment of our need, using all our pow- 
ers of body, — so far every one would go with me in thought, 
-—and all our powers of soul, also our hope, our faith, our sup- 
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plication to the Being above us. Are not these real powers? 
I believe they are, and by what right any one can limit their 
possible operation I cannot understand. 

Praying for rain is an instance of prayer, or communion 
with God, in its relations with material nature, pure and sim- 
ple. Prayer, or communion with God, as relating us with 
man, is another point for us to consider. And between these 
two points lie a multitude of mixed cases. Thus the prayer 
for our daily bread not only connects us with material nature, 
but with man. Our getting our daily bread depends, under 
God, on material nature, and on human nature. No soil, sun- 
shine, or rain, then no bread; and no industry, good-will, hon- 
esty, or social order, then no bread, even if nature do her 
part. Our prayer for daily bread includes the recognition of 
God as the sustainer of our bodies, and a petition that nature 
keep her constancy, and man his virtue, that we may live and 
not die. 

As far as it relates to material nature, it comes under the 
head we have been considering ; as far as it relates to man, 
it offers us a new question. What is the extent and what the 
limit of our relation through prayer with our fellow-men? 
Can we be really related with our fellow-men through prayer 
and communion with God? That we are intimately related 
with our fellow-men is a plain fact of experience ; we affect 
them, and they us ; by word, by act, by writing, and in other 
ways. A thought written down by Plato in Athens can 
move me, after two thousand years have passed, to laughter 
or to tears. The thought of Hebrew lawgivers, prophets, 
psalmists, and of that chiefest Hebrew who founded our reli- 
gion, affects and colors the inward life of whole nations and 
continents up to this day. This is a fact of observation 
which cannot be denied by any one acquainted with the sub- 
ject. The question for us is, then, can we influence our fel- 
low-men directly through prayer and communion with God, 
beyond and outside of those channels and organs of commu- 
nication known to our ordinary experience, such as speech, 
act, writing, tradition, and so on? Can we, for instance, 
affect by our prayer and communion with God one parted by 
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distance or by death from us? That is another of those 
questions, which show us the present limits of our religious 
thought. We cannot tell. I know of no established facts 
which can prove the affirmative of this ; on the other hand, 
we have not the knowledge requisite to deny it authorita- 
tively. In our present state of knowledge, our minds must 
waver as to the possibility of such influence. Practically we 
are right in hoping and believing, if such faith be possible for 
us, that we may so influence the distant and departed by our 
prayer and communion with God; for it is a true sympathy 
in us which goes out towards them, and a true hope, and that 
in the absence of knowledge ought to guide us. We have 
no right dogmatically to limit the scope of our prayer except 
upon exact knowledge. Our prayer is naturally and rightly 
coextensive with our desire and sympathy, is our sympathy 
deepened, heightened, and strengthened by the conscious 
power and effort of our hearts turned towards God. 

And now we must approach that great mystery which we 
cannot avoid except by willfully ignoring it, the problem of 
free-will and Providence. If God order all things well, and 
in him there be no variableness neither shadow of turning, 
and if his Providence ‘be over all and include all, even our- 
selves, what room is there for my prayer? How can I affect 
Providence, how can I affect myself, who am a part of Provi- 
dence? how can my prayer be other than an illusion, in 
which Providence impels me, and determines my every 
thought and act, yet inspires me with a delusive sense of 
free, responsible life? How can there be an absolute Provi- 
dence, foreseeing and foreordaining all things, and yet my 
soul be free, within certain limits, to do right, or wrong, free 
to determine itself? We are not absolutely free, we have not 
the power of indifferent choice, for the eternal reality and 
right exists, and every time we err or sin, we strike our heads 
against the everlasting truth, and every time we think or do 
right, we are upheld by the same everlasting power ; there is 
that tremendous balance on the side of truth and right. But 
the question is, have we any freedom of choice at all? any 
power at all to determine ourselves? The dilemma of Prov- 
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idence and free-will is not determined by the guantity of 
choice; if we think we have the least possible quantity of 
power to determine ourselves, then this dilemma is forced 
upon us. Is there any way of overthrowing the dilemma, 
and saving both parts of it? Can we affirm the existence of 
an all-foreseeing, foreordaining, all-inclusive Providence,’ a 
Providence including us and every part of us, every minutest 
motion of our bodies, minds, and hearts; and at the same 
time, affirm any freedom of moral choice in us? I do not 
see how we can reconcile these two thoughts. What, then, 
shall we think about it? Must we give up or modify our 
idea of Providence? or must we give up our free souls, and 
regard all our life as a foreordained and absolutely fixed de- 
velopment, and all our varying experience, our hope, and 
fear, and sense of sin, and remorse, and prayer, and action, 
and aspiration, as the mere light and shade, and variegation 
of our life’s scroll as it is unrolled by the Almighty’s hand? 
The question is between our conception of Providence as an 
absolutely fixed predetermination, and our free-will. On the 
side of free-will, we have the witness of our consciousness to 
our free and personal nature, the sense of duty, the sense of 
sin, the joy of conscious well-doing, the aspiration and prayer 
for love and holiness ; in a word, our conscience and our per- 
sonality testify to us that we are free agents, and not mere 
instruments in the hands of a higher power. To deny our 
free-will, we must deny the integrity of our consciousness, 
and the truth of our experience, of our deepest and highest 
experience. On the other hand, we have the thought that 
perfection demands that God should absolutely include all 
thiigs in himself, either potentially or actually. But this 
thought that the existence of any free personal being other 
than God is a diminution of his perfection and glory, seems a 
doubtful one. There is something terribly mechanical in 
this view of Providence as an absolute predetermination ; and 
between that conception, and the conception of God as en- 
dowing his children with something of his own free and per- 
sonal nature, we cannot but choose the latter as the more 
divine conception. At any rate, between the plain witness 
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of our consciousness, that we are free agents, responsible 
beings, and an a priori speculation about the nature of Prov- 
idence, which we can at most only partially apprehend, I 
think we are bound to accept the witness of our conscious- 
ness. We may be justified in affirming the apparent contra- 
dittion of an absolutely foreseeing and foreordaining Provi- 
dence and the existence of free-will in man, trusting that this 
contradiction will be harmonized by a fuller knowledge. But, 
at any rate, by every rule of scientific method, we are bound 
to recognize the constant witness of our consciousness. And 
may we not thus conceive the relations of the human soul 
with God, that we are the children of God, in a very essential 
sense, that God gives man something of his own original 
freedom and personality, that as he is the first and infinite 
cause, and the original person, so are we second and finite 
causes, and derived persons? This is hard to believe, but no 
harder than to believe that God himself exists, or that any- 
thing exists which, as I have said, is inconceivable a priori, 
though certain through our experience and consciousness. 
And this conception seems to me to be the Christian concep- 
tion of God and man, God the Father, man his child. 

It is on this consciousness and faith of the essential one- 
ness of our nature with God, and the possibility of our draw- 
ing ever nearer to his infinite perfection, that our communion 
with God rests. 

Let us consider some of the indications and modes of this 
communion. Beyond those self-regarding functions which 
are necessary to our individual life, we find in ourselves ten- 
dencies and aspirations stretching outward and upward to a 
larger life. We see this in a degree in our common expéri- 
ence. Jesus says that the love of one’s neighbor and one’s 
self is like unto the love of God. When, unsatisfied with 
the mere preservation of our bodies, we become conscious of 
the worth of our human nature, and of the preciousness of 
our various powers, and out of love for ourselves seek to de- 
velop ourselves, and to become better men, there is in that 
desire for personal perfection a kind of largeness and lofti- 
ness bordering on the religious. The effort toward the har- 
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monious development of all our powers brings us into univer- 
sal relations. In all effort after self-perfection, we see a kind 
of motion toward communion with God, a striving to lift one’s 
self above one’s self to a higher life. This self-love and self- 
culture become distinctly religious, when we regard ourselves 
as the children of God, and our natures as his gift, and every 
new development of our nature as glorifying him by fulfilling 
his purpose ; when we seek to be perfect as God is perfect. 
We see this larger life more plainly, however, more clearly 
hinting at communion with God, in the love of others. We 
see it most familiarly in our domestic life. Why does one 
member of a family work, watch, and endure for the rest of 
the family, flinching neither from pain nor the danger of 
death in serving it? It is because his life is as large as 
that. There is the consciousness of his kindred abiding in 
his heart, and inspiring him. If to the written annals of hu- 
man history were added its unwritten story, what a sweetness 
of unselfish devotion, of hidden and pure service, would rise 
from the home-life of humanity! What a multitude of pa- 
tient martyrs would be added to the saintly roll! Not in vain 
their service, but for the health of their souls, and of those 
whom they have served. Their virtue it is which keeps 
society together, and makes possible the triumphs of human- 
ity. And we see this love of our neighbor grown to a broader 
and diviner spirit in the patriot, who in war or peace carries 
the unselfish consciousness of his country in his heart. Not 
in vain the patriot’s prayer and effort, though his name be 
known to few, for the sacred spirit which is in him alone 
saves and carries forward the nation. And we see it also in 
the Christian, who is a Christian indeed. Whence comes the 
zeal of this man? What motive has he? Why does he act 
as he does? To some it is foolishness, to others madness ; 
to those only is his action clear who see the consciousness of 
Christ’s great household present in his heart ; hence his labor, 
not in vain, though he live and die obscure. Happy is he in 
his faithful service, helping forward the work at his post, and 
rejoicing in that larger life, in his fellowship with the servants 
of God. And that human religious fellowship, which is most 
like the divine communion, includes the love of all humanity, 
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past, present, and to come, sinners and saints, infidels and 
believers, enemies and friends, for nothing less can the Chris- 
tian fellowship aim at without being faithless to the master. 

These are instances of those human relations, that love of 
ourselves and our neighbors, which, as Jesus says, are like 
unto our divine relations, our love of God. And these human 
relations lead us up to heaven’s door. The ties of family, of 
country, of church, and the rest, make us partakers of the 
strength of those with whom we are thus united. In all 
these relations by as much as we give to our fellow-men thus 
associated with us, we receive from them. Through word, 
act, institution, book, law, usage, through common study, | 
worship, and action, we receive into ourselves the strength 
of others, and with them mount to a higher life. 

But our aspirations are not fully satisfied with this earthly 
fellowship. We cannot rest in that. We seek to know the 
truth that we may help ourselves and our neighbors, — that 
is the human love of truth,— but we cannot stop there. A 
more absolute desire fills us, to know the truth as it is, the 
truth of God; not only that we may bless ourselves and our 
neighbors with it, but for its own sake, as the truth of God. 
That is the divine love of truth. We see how nearly related 
this human and this divine love are. A man thinks and 
studies that he may help his own and his neighbors’ doubts, 
and enlighten himself and them, but in that study he finds a 
being, a reality, a truth, which is not himself, or his fellow- 
man ; his desire expands, he feels a new prompting, he seeks 
the truth for its own sake, the truth of God. And again, in 
our moral life, we seek to live according to the law of our 
own natures, and to the law, or righteousness, resulting from 
our relations with our fellow-men, —that is the human love 
of righteousness, approaching the divine, — but there stirs in 
us a higher desire, a desire for holiness, for absolute perfec- 
tion, to live according to the law of God; that is the divine 
love of righteousness. And again, we love ourselves and our 
fellow-men ; our hearts desire a conscious unity of life, a per- 
sonal unity in ourselves, and a larger unity in the love of oth- 
ers, — that is the human love, — but we cannot stop there; 
there is a fulness of life beyond our human fellowship towards 
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which our natures reach. They seek a conscious unity with 
the life of God. | 

These are instances of our religious aspiration. What can 
satisfy our love of truth? Can we draw any limit to that 
aspiration? We can draw no limit; nothing but the univer- 
sal truth can satisfy it. What can satisfy our love of holi- 
ness? Can we draw any limit to that? No, we can draw 
no limit. Nothing but the universal holiness, the absolute 
perfection, can satisfy it. And our love, that which we name 
love with no addition, our personal fellowship of united life, 
we can draw no limit to the reach of that. The universal life 
and love alone can fill it. 

But these aspirations are only different phases of the same 
personal life. My aspiration after the truth means really my- 
self aspiring after the truth. My aspiration after holiness 
means really myself aspiring after holiness, and so of love. 
These aspirations have no real existence apart from me. 
They are myse/f, my personality, exercising different func- 
tions, myself in my supreme relations. And so of this uni- 
versal truth, holiness, and life, after which I aspire. What is 
truth? It is the quality of real existence. What is holi- 
ness? The quality of perfectly directed personal life. What 
love? The quality, or state, of united life. Truth, holiness, 
love, these are all qualities, not substances. There can be no 
truth apart from real existence, nor holiness, nor love, apart 
from personal existence. In aspiring after the universal 
truth, holiness, and love, we aspire after the living, personal 
. God, and we approach him, and commune with him, in pro- 
portion as we attain to the true, holy, and loving life. As 
Jesus says, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind,” — with all thy na- 
ture,— and by as much as we love him, we approach him, 
and commune with him. 

These aspirations after God draw us to him, and witness to 
our relationship with him; and if we consult our inward ex- 
perience, we find another kind of facts opposite to our aspi- 
rations, yet inwardly related with them, the facts of sin, of 
conscious wrong-doing. What is sin? It is the disregard of 
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our own souls, of man, and of God, by us. We may sin from 
selfishness, as when a man cheats another man to enrich 

himself, disregarding his neighbor, his own soul, and his God. 

We may sin from affection for others, as when a man cheats 

another to enrich his wife and children, disregarding his own 

soul, his neigbor, and his God. Or we may sin out of a 

wrong affection for God, as when a man lies to his neighbor 

about religion for God’s sake, hoping to help God’s earthly 

kingdom by his lying, and so disregards his neighbor, his 

own soul, and the holy spirit prompting him to truth. As 

the holy life is the regard, or in its highest degree the love, 
of our own souls, of man, and of God; so the sinful life is 
the disregard, and in its fiercest degree the hatred, of our 
own souls, of man, and of God. Our memories and con- 
sciences bear witness enough to the existence of sin in all of 
us. What does this fact of sin in us mean? Is it merely a 
being apart from God and man, unrelated with them? No, it 
is the ds-uniting of that which is related, it is ds-union from 
God and man. Our repentant thoughts are so many voices 
calling to us, “You have broken the bond and covenant which 
bound you to your Father and your brethren. Go back and 
be reunited with them.” So the witness of sin and of repent- 
ance echoes the witness of our holy aspiration, and declares 
our relationship with the Father. 

The Christian consciousness is the consciousness of our 
essential oneness with God and man. That is the life pres- 
ent to our hope and prayer; but along with that Christian 
consciousness we have another, the consciousness of our 
actual condition, and between that eternal life at one with 
God, and our actual inner state, there is great disparity. By 
prayer and effort we seek to make these two things one. By 
faith in ourselves as the children of God, in our fellow-men 
as our brethren, in Christ as our eldest brother, and in God 
as our Father, we seek to rise into that eternal life. By our 
personal prayer and effort, by the help of holier brethren, of 
prophets, poets, saints, and inspired men, by all the institu- 
tions organized for righteous ends, by common prayer, and 
worship, and action, in a word, by all human helps, and by 

the help of God, we seek the eternal life, which is oneness of 
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life with God and all his creatures; we seek to receive His 
nature into ours, and to bring our discordant being into har- 
mony with his perfection. His presence, like the sun, drives 
out the evil-doers from our hearts, and quickens us to re- 
newed life. Francis Bacon in one of his essays figures well 
this power of faith in God upon our natures: “Take an ex- 
ample,” he says, “of a dog, and mark what a generosity and 
courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained by 
a man; who to him is instead of a God, or melior natura ; 
which courage is manifestly such as that creature, without 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, could never 
attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection and favor, gathereth a force and faith, which 
human nature in itself could not obtain.” 

This communion, this oneness with God, towards which 
our prayer tends, our human mortal nature attains only in a 
faint degree. To most of us it is a reality rather to our 
thought and hope than in fulfillment ; yet there are not want- 
ing in our experience times of resignation, of conquest over 
temptation, of devotion to truth and duty, of self-sacrifice, of 
forgiveness of those who have injured us, of rejoicing in God’s 
work and will, when our hearts lean upon no human arm, but 
on the everlasting. Most of us are most vividly conscious of 
God’s presence with us, in our struggle with temptation, and 
in our resignation under trial. When we pray, “Thy will be 
done,” it is most frequently with the thought that the evil in 
us may be subdued, or our hearts resigned. But there is a 
higher consciousness than that, to pray rejoicingly that God’s 
will may be done. In some rare moments in our own expe- 
rience, in the lives of holier men, and above all in Jesus 
Christ, we see this rejoicing in the life of God, a conscious 
oneness of life with him. Thy will, thy glorious will, be 
done, sings the rejoicing heart. In the Gospel of Matthew, 
Jesus says, “I thank thee, O Father, lord of heaven and 
earth, . . . for so it seemed good in thy sight.” That glad 
oneness of life with God, and delight in his work, that is the 
communion with him towards which our prayers tend, that 
the eternal life which by God’s grace we hope may be re- 
vealed in us. 
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THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


BY J. H. MORISON. 


SomE years ago a friend suggested to me that I should 
write a sermon on the art of living with other people. The 
subject is a difficult one. It involves a great many delicate 
shades of conduct which it requires the wisest treatment to 
present, and the nicest attention to understand. The broad 
distinctions which are familiar to the pulpit do not meet the 
requirements of the case. High moral and religious princi- 
ples are indeed important in our intercourse with one an- 
other. They furnish the only ground of confidence, and 
without confidence in one another, we cannot live together 
with any satisfaction or comfort. But high moral and reli- 
gious principles, though an essential basis in our friendly 
intercourse, are not in themselves sufficient. Paul and Bar- 
nabas were men of the loftiest religious convictions and the 
most earnest and disinterested purposes. But they could 
not live happily together. Probably the very qualities which 
gave them such power over others, the very zeal and uncom- 
promising force of character which enabled them to bear 
down all opposition and bring men’s hearts into subjection to 
the Gospel of Christ, made them unbending and intolerant in 
their intercourse with one another. When, therefore, they 
differed in opinion on a matter of no great importance, nei- 
ther was ready to yield, “and the contention was so sharp 
between them that they departed asunder one from another.” 

Wherever human beings live together under the same roof, 
it is plain that there must be concessions on both sides. 
There cannot be the same amount of independence that 
there is when each person lives alone. 

Now, the first essential condition of harmony and domestic 
peace, without which there can be no happiness, is that we 
should make these concessions ourselves, of our own free 
will, and not wait till we are forced into them by the necessi- 
ties of the case. We must be more careful to do our part 
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than to require others to do theirs. I have sometimes 
thought that in our domestic relations we have too high an 
opinion of our friends. We are disposed to believe them a 
great deal more disinterested than we are, and on this ac- 
count expect them to do of their own accord a great deal 
more for us than we are ready to do for them. These ex- 
travagant expectations are the source of great unhappiness. 
I am inclined to think that they occasion more bitterness of 
disappointment in the friendships of young people, and espe- 
cially in the early stages of married life, than any other cause. 
Each party, without thinking much of his own duties, thinks 
of the other as so generous and so affectionate as gladly to 
make any sacrifices for him. The grand idea of happiness 
connected with this new relation grows out of the thought of 
the devoted affections which he has inspired and the untiring 
offices of kindness and self-forgetting care by which those 
affections will delight to show themselves. Now when we 
strip off the professions of admiration and attachment under 
which it is disguised, what is this but sheer, unmitigated sel- 
fishness? And as the thought of what we are to receive pre- 
dominates ovér the thought of what we are to give in our 
friendly relations, in that same proportion does selfishness 
predominate in our minds, and we are unfitted to live happily 
with others. 

In our romantic notions, we believe our friends to be wholly 
disinterested and generous. But what if they are? Who are 
their fitting companions? Heavenly angels may watch around 
us in our selfishness and sin, may seek to lift us up from our deg- 
radation, may delight in holy ministrations of love, as blessed 
messengers of God. But they cannot become our associates 
and companions, except as we cast aside our selfishness, and 
by a more spiritual and disinterested life rise into sympathy 
and communion with them. So with respect to those whom 
we are to live with here. If all the disinterested generosity 
and devotedness is on their side, it is a most unequal com- 
panionship. We have no right to ask it. If we recognize 
them as belonging to a higher sphere of life, and seek through 
them to rise into that higher sphere, we live with them as dis- 
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ciples with a teacher, and it may be well. But if, as many do, 
we accept them as our equal associates, and on account of 
their superior virtues expect all the concessions and sacri- 
fices to be made on their part, then their very virtues minis- 
ter to our defects ; their disinterestedness feeds and pampers 
our indolence or selfishness. Who has not seen a hard, cal- 
culating, self-seeking man enslaving a noble woman to him 
through her affections, and making the very nobleness and 
generosity of her nature a means of encouragement and 
growth to whatever was hard and selfish in him? Who has 
not seen a child growing into self-conceit and the most ex- 
travagant ideas of self-importance, through the generous and 
unsuspecting affections of parents? Who has not seen some- 
thing of the same unequal and unhappy relation between man 
and man, or woman and woman, where all the exactions 
are made on one side, and all the concessions and sacrifices 
on the other? 

The only just and equal rule that we can lay down in these 
matters is this: That we have a right to expect from those 
with whom we live no more than we are ready to give. We 
have no right to excuse and foster our selfishness by the 
thought that as they are a great deal better than we, there- 
fore we may allow and expect them to do a great deal more 
for us than we do for them. It is ungenerous. It is unjust. 
We ought not to expect to find such companions. And if we 
should find them, we have no right,to treat them so. Under 
such treatment the most disinterested soul is disappointed 
and disheartened. It feels the neglect. It is willing indeed 
to give up everything. But it does ask for something in 
return. Unless its kindness, or at least its motives, are ap- 
preciated, its inmost life is touched with sadness, and its 
sweetest hopes lie like the tenderest flowers under an un- 
timely frost. ; 

The first lesson, then, in the art of living with others is to 
practice in this particular line of conduct on the great cen- 
tral precept of Christian morality. We are to do to them as 
we would have them do to us, or rather we are to require and 
expect from them no more than-we are ready to do for them. 
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If we can only have this distinctly fixed in our minds, we 
shall be freed from more than half the unreasonable expecta- 
tions which throw their blighting disappointments over so 
many of what should be the dearest relations of life. If we 
are generous and disinterested, if we are ready to endure 
anything and to give up everything for the good of our 
friend, ‘then we have the right to expect, though we shall not 
have the disposition to exact, it in return. 

This one principle is to be carried everywhére into our 
connection with others, whether our relationship is the 
closest in life, or only of that lighter sort which brings us 
for atime under the same roof with them. We are not to 
presume on our superiority in wealth or intellect or social 
position, to bind them to us or to keep up a pleasant relation 
with them in accordance with any less generous rule. Nor 
are we to presume on our weakness or poverty. The domes- 
tic tyranny of the weak over the strong is the subject of a 
striking essay by one of our most suggestive and popular 
writers. The tyranny of a weak-minded woman over a man 
of a large and generous nature, through the petting exactions 
of an unreasonable and selfish affection, is as complete a des- 
potism as that of a hard and selfish man over a tender, disin- 
terested, self-sacrificing woman. So a sick person, or a child, 
will sometimes tyrannize over a whole family, and make them 
all unhappy through the very tenderness of their affections. 

When we go to live with others we must think of our duties 
and their rights more than of their duties and our rights. We 
must study their peculiarities of habit and temperament, their 
modes of thought and emotion; and see how we can avoid 
coming into collision with them or giving them pain without 
sacrificing our own convictions. This spirit of accommodation 
and concession is to be carried into the smallest matters, 
For the pleasantness and harmony of our personal relations 
depend far more on: avoiding all dissension on little things 
than in matters which involve any important moral principle 
or religious conviction. Any little weakness unduly magni- 
fied by them is to be respected by us. The individuality 
within which each person livgs is never to be assailed or vio- 
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lated by us. His personal independence, even in matters 
which seem to us frivolous or whimsical, is not to be treated 
with levity, still less with ridicule or anything bordering on 
contempt. Many a valuable friendship has thus been lost, 
and kindness changed into a settled and ineradicable dislike. 
We never can be intimate enough with another to take such 
liberties, any more than we can be intimate enough to laugh 
at a personal deformity. The slighter and more whimsical 
the peculiarity, the more sensitive will our friends be to our 
ridicule or dislike. We must learn then to respect their pe- 
culiarities, not only their honest convictions in important mat- 
ters, but their feelings about little things, their tastes, their 
fancies, and even their small prejudices. We are not bound 
to approve or commend them ; but we may at least let them 
enjoy the privilege of our silence. Each house has its idols, if 
I may so call them, its pet ideas, persons, way of doing things, 
and mode of speaking. The young bride who treats them 
slightingly may inflict a deeper wound than she would dare 
to think of; and the casual visitor may thus, from mere 
thoughtlessness, make himself a most unwelcome guest. 

These may seem small matters to be seriously discussed. 
But nothing that is closely connected with the affections is 
small. A lock of faded hair is a little thing. But to her who 
holds it as a sacred relic, it calls up days and scenes long 
since passed, friends who are dead, and affections which can 
never pass away or die. He who should handle it rudely 
would show himself insensible to some of the dearest and 
most sacred feelings. It is inthis province of little things 
that our most delicate affections live and thrive ; and it is 
here that a refined and generous nature shows itself, and by 
its considerate and delicate conduct draws to itself the kindly 
interest and tender personal regard of others. 

In our daily intercourse with those we love, with those whom 
we would attach to us, and on our pleasant relations with whom 
both our happiness and theirs depend to so great an extent, 
we can hardly be too mindful of the little courtesies of life. 
There is a charm in the little nameless attention, the look of 
sympathy which comes from a warm and sympathetic heart, 
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the fitting word on some slender occasion, but on that very 
account so much the more an evidence of pure, unbidden 
affection, and so much the more touching and winning. 
These untaught graces of a kindly nature do more for our 
domestic happiness, and to fit us to live together with mutual 
good will, than any great benefits that we can bestow. Where 
they are wanting, the wayside flowers which make up the 
beauty of our little journey through life are taken away, and 
we have only a hard, dreary, barren road before us. 

With people of good principles the great things may almost 
be left to take care of themselves. But little habits of indo- 
lence or self-indulgence always make an unwelcome visitor 
or an uncomfortable inmate. We cannot too earnestly im- 
press this on the young in their intercourse with one another, 
but especially with those older than themselves. It does not 
cost much to give up the best seat, to pass along the little 
delicacy or rarity, to see with ready eye exactly what is want- 
ing, and go for it without waiting to be asked, though a com- 
fortable position or an entertaining book is to be given up for 
the moment. These things do not cost much, but they make 
up the gtace and attractiveness of life. They cherish in us 
and in those around us the gentle Christian affections which 
give beauty and loveliness to our intercourse with one an- 
other. Selfishness, or thoughtlessness in these little things, 
which is only another name for selfishness, calls out any 
latent selfishness of character, and rouses the impulse of self- 
defense. It wounds the feelings of those who love us, and 
the more they love us the more deeply does it wound them. 
It frets and irritates those whom it reaches, breeds disaffec- 
tion and discontent, robs home of its loveliness, and disen- 
chants the very atmosphere of its pleasant hopes. 

We must beware of all exactions, even those which are 
made in the name of affections, and be very careful about 
making a point of difference with those we live with. It is 
always dangerous to make assertions like this, “ You certainly 
would do me this favor if you cared for me.” The very form 
of the expression is a sort of insult to the affections which it 
would draw over to its purpose. So all complaints of a de- 
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clining affection or want of affection are dangerous experi- 
ments. They are apt to proceed from a discontented, exact- 
ing, or selfish disposition, and even where they are just, as 
they often are, they aggravate the evil which they dread, and 
produce or increase the alienation which they seek to avert. 
It is not well for us to cherish the habit of dwelling much 
on the faults and shortcomings of those with whom we live. 
It makes us more critical than generous. It affects the cor- 
diality of our manner towards them. It insensibly lessens 
our confidence. It interferes with the delicious ease and 
freedom of our intercourse with them. It colors the remarks 
that we make about them to others, and then reacts with 
double force upon our own feelings and our relations to 
them. It is said of the virtuous woman whose price is above 
rubies, that the law of kindness is in her tongue. But in 
order to be in the tongue it must first be in the heart, and 
the habit of dwelling much on the imperfections of our 
friends and associates will soon drive it from us. There are 
homes in which, after a long acquaintance, I do not remem- 
‘ber ever to have heard a hard or unkind judgment, and they 
have been very happy homes. We are not to live together 
in societies of mutual admiration. We are to deal honestly 
and plainly with one another. No amount of affection is to 
blind us to each other’s faults or transform them into vir- 
tues. Friendships formed on such a basis would lower the 
whole tone of our moral and religions being. But while we 
see and bear with the faults of our friends, we are to be care- 
ful about the assumption of superiority which is sometimes 
implied in this,—a sort of supercilious, patronizing endur- 
ance. The condescension of good people in putting up with 
our faults, especially when we are in habits of daily inter- 
course with them, is sometimes almost intolerable. What 
right have I, even in my inmost thought, to assume this atti- 
tude of superiority over my friend or associate? I see his 
errors ; but with the tenderness and loving sympathy which 
come from the consciousness that I have faults enough of my 
own to make up for all that he has done or left undone. I 
cannot quite make up my mind to forgive a friend ; for I can- 
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not quite bring myself to the belief that I have anything to 
forgive. However it may be in this particular case, I have so 
often come short of my duty or done what I ought not, that 
on the whole the balance must be against me. “No, my 
friend. You ask my forgiveness: but I would rather ask 
yours. Or better still, let us both kneel before the throne of 
God’s infinite purity and love, and ask his forgiveness.” Then 
a more tender, loving spirit will infuse itself into all our rela- 
tions, and make our intercourse more spontaneous, more un- 
restrained, and more beautiful. 

Our homes are not schools for mutual improvement in 
which each member is to be on the alert to see and point out 
wherein others do wrong and wherein they may change their 
conduct for the better, and so by mutual fault-finding jar on 
their sweet and pleasant harmonies of life, and fret one an- 
other along in their unattractive virtues. There is something 
better than this, where the spirit of Christ is in our hearts. 
By the deeper sympathies which come from a sense of God’s 
love to us and our common frailties, — by a more hearty union 
at the centre of our lives,—in the genial atmosphere of a 
joyous and loving communion with one another and with God, 
we are to cherish the deeper life of the soul, and from that all 
our dearest interests and affections will grow up, and spread 
themselves out, and ripen not only the best fruits of earthly 
living, but of heavenly fruition. 

I once had a friend who told me on his death-bed, that on 
account of some disease which he knew might terminate 
fatally, he had not gone out of his house for several years 
without thinking that he might never return to it alive. We 
all saw the influence of this thought upon him. A hard, or 
at least a strong nature was gradually subdued and softened. 
He became more and more as a little child. The pathos and 
tenderness of a perpetual farewell marked his whole conduct, 
and gave a new expression of gentleness to his features. He 
was more easily melted to tears than moved with indignation. 
When he thought of the faults of others, he thought of his 
own shortcomings, and how his Saviour had prayed in agony 

and died upon the cross for him. And is not this the way in 
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which we also should live, with the solemn shadows of eter- 
nity hanging over us, and the dear love of God flowing into 
us? Shall we not live tenderly and lovingly together? We 
cannot be here long. Seas and continents separate us from 
one another. One by one, and often at a moment that we 
think not, God in his great mercy is taking our dear ones to 
himself. We know not but that even now he is silently loos- 
ing the silver cord which binds to us some precious child or 
darling inmate of our homes. We may have been signally 
blessed in these things. But how long will it be thus? Let 
us live, then, while we live, amid the dearest charities and 
affections of life, beneath the bright and solemn hopes of 
eternity, our hearts touched with the softening pathos and 
tenderness of earthly farewells which cannot be far off, and 
of gladsome greetings in the kingdom of heaven. 





THROUGH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, AND 
DOWN THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


BY REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


THE beautiful idea of the Thousand Islands which we had 
cherished in our minds for many years, was the charming 
one of fairy land, only, lacking the fairies. Long since in 
the Old Country we had seen an excellent panorama of the 
St. Lawrence through its whole course. That part of it in 
which are the far-famed Islands took firm hold of our fancy, 
and from that day to this has been there, a thing of beauty, 
and a refreshing joy. Imagine our surprise, and great aston- 
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ishment, when, after long and weary waiting, our first sight 
rather puf into the shade all ideas of fairy land, for the Thou- 
sand Islands and their surroundings were manifesting violent 
temper, indeed, in such a raging passion as they rarely ex- 
hibit to either disappointed or admiring eyes. The wind had 
been high through the night, but that morning a gale was 
blowing, while a furious storm of thunder and lightning lent 
its startling aid to the wild scene. With our fine ideas of the 
place we did not much relish seeing what would otherwise be 
such a charming view of one of nature’s wonders. For unlike 
a very few individuals, the Thousand Islands show best and 
do themselves most justice, when in a calm and equable 
mood of peace and content, with the island trees and leaves 
at ease, and the clear and deep green waters almost unruffled 
by the playful breezes, and gilded, embellished, and glorified 
in the beautiful rich rays of the genial sunshine. How the 
waves did lash their sides, and show their heads in crests of 
white fury, as they threw themselves in utter savagery on 
the unoffending isles, waked indeed, with a vengeance, from 
their sleep, but still snug in their rocky beds! 

We only went as far as Alexandria Bay, from Ogdensburg, 
towards Lake Ontario. It was well we did not, for those who 
crossed the Lake both ways that night, had such a lake voy- 
age as they will not soon forget. At and about this Bay you 
get such lovely views of the Islands as pay you richly for all 
the time, trouble, and expense of coming. 

After passing the night and refreshing ourselves at the 
commodious hotel of Mr. Crossman, who keeps there a num- 
ber of boatmen, who go out with his guests, for the day, 
hunting, fishing, and boating among the Islands, we began 
our journey down the St. Lawrence, bound for the fair city 
of Montreal, on board one of the boats of the Canadian Navi- 
gation Company. Their vessels are elegantly fitted up, and 
amply commodious, while every attention is paid to secure 
the comfort and well-being of the passengers. 

It was one of those delicious mornings, which only stormy 
nights can give birth to, as violent times and stormy epochs 
of nations to better men, and nobler life, and quickened im- 
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provements. It was not only a treat, but pleasure, to breathe 
the pure, invigorating air of heaven, and to feast one’s eyes 
on the ever-changing beauties and delights of the lovely 
shores and islands. The Islands were indeed like gems set 
in the placid emerald waters, so clearly defined and closely 
cut were they to their very edges, sparkling in the sunbeams 
and mirrored in the deeps around. As we swiftly glided in 
and out among them, the wonder of our busy and romancing 
imagination was that the fairies were not to be seen flitting 
among the richly tinted trees and shrubs, and reclining hap- 
pily beside the still and peaceful waters. Once our thoughts 
were abruptly and rudely checked in their roamings in fairy 
land, and sobered, by a turn in the noble river, suddenly dis- 
closing to our sight, as the Saxons would say, in the olden 
time, one of “God's acres.” The living, that were, the dead, 
that were not, and the ideal, that imagination gave a local 
habitation and a name to, were at once brought into vivid and 
startling contrast. How quieting, solemn, and impressive was 
the thought, called into being by these to the hurrying, dis- 
tracted world! Sleep, sleep on in your shaded, lonely, and 
beautiful resting place, beside the swiftly flowing waters, ye 
men and women of past generations, but ever as to us, speak 
from the eloquent stones above you to those sailing past your 
long home, as on the waters of time, that they are fast near- 
ing the shores of eternity on which your spirits are now 
landed! Though your names and deeds are unknown to 
men and fame, they are written in a more imperishable rec- 
ord, and have their impress in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

The Islands had not long passed away from our lingering 
and regretful gaze, than the thought of the world-famed rap- 
ids, some of nature’s greatest wonders, began to grow in inten- 
sity in our minds, Straining our eyes into the distance with 
eager anticipation of the first sight, in a moment, we ex- 
claimed to each other, “See: what is that on the water?” 
We saw what appeared wonderfully like water spirits, or as 
we shall ever call them, Day Ghosts of the St. Lawrence 
dancing in odd, weird, wild, phantastic shapes on the waters, 
from shore to shore. Onward the river horse bore us with 
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new, increasing, and startling rapidity, until the ghosts took 
the clear and distinct form of waves in a state of distraction, 
or, rather, huge billows lashed into fury by demons, or causes 
unseen, top crested with foam, like live snow, instinct with 
life, glistening in the sunshine. As we shrunk back with 
a strange feeling of consequences, the boat rushed with 
us irresistibly forward, while the billows hastened to meet 
us, with angry, yet suppressed sounds of exultation, as if 
hungry to engulf us with one fell swoop in their maddened, 
remorseless, and maddening whirls and toils. It was a mo- 
ment of almost painful excitement, as we plunged into the 
very vortex of this seeming sure destruction, and fatality of 
fate. The billows took forcible hold of the vessel, and lifting 
it, like a feather on their shoulders, tossed it hither and thith- 
er, like boys do a football in sport, until we had all the sensa- 
tions of being in a storm at sea, while the brave vessel was 
writhing and struggling, in bitter but not unavailing agony, 
in the fierce grip of her captors. We felt every instant: so 
sure of dropping with a shattering thump on the rocks be- 
neath that we listened with eager interest to every sound, 
and if only a chair or foot moved, our eyes without effort 
turned to the sound. 

The gliding motion of the Long Soult, when we got well 
on to it, was very similar in kind to riding in a sleigh, and 
going swiftly down a hill. All through the rapids, in many 
places, the water had a very singular appearance to us. It 
seemed just as if it was hasty pudding, simmering here and 
boiling there, and foaming elsewhere, in a leviathan pot for 
Old Ocean’s dinner. 

A little below the Long Soult rapid lies the Indian village 
of St. Regis, with its ancient church and historic bell. That 
bell, while it now calls the semi-civilized sons and daughters 
of the forest to pray, tells the sad story in its mornful tones, 
of how it was cast and bought for the Indians, over the seas, 
taken by the British on the way, then was bought in Salem, 
and hung in the steeple of the church at Deerfield, from 
whence it was fetched in a marauding expedition by the In- 
dians, for whom it was originally cast, after a toilsome and | 
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almost incredible march through the forests, and wading 
through the blood of the pale faces, and the destruction and 
devastation of their property and homes. 

As we turned a point, the Cascade rapid opened out before 
our delighted eyes like a scene in fairy land, with the whole 
host of the fairies furiously engaged in one of their wild yet 
graceful dances. 

But of all the rapids, the Cedar, and La Chine, took our 
fancy and attention most, and in our estimation bore off the 
palm, as marvels of nature. While passing through them, 
we just wondered at the folly and foolhardiness of both our- 
selves, and all others, in trusting their bodies to the tender 
mercies of such Bedlams of Waters. 

As we entered the Cedar rapid, and momentarily got out 
of one fearful dilemma into another, until we reached the cli- 
max, and beheld the waters on all sides, and from every point, 
round the rocks and islands, rushing, driving, boiling, hissing, 
foaming, dashing, and lashing themselves in all powerful rage 
to make us their prey, we just gazed, as if benumbed, in mind 
and feeling, and waited, for, what next! In this awful mael- 
strom the force of the Psalmist’s words flashed into our 
minds, and had a fit illustration, “The floods have lifted up, 
the floods have lifted up their voice; the floods lift up their 
waves. ‘The waters thereof roar and be troubled.’” 

It was just after leaving this strange phenomenon of nature 
that a young urchin who had got rid of his fear, and who, 
astonished or dissatisfied that he was still living, said in a 
croaking, grumbling tone, “Is that all the rapid?” The look 
we gave him, we will confess, was completely tinged with the 
feeling that, nothing would better please us, there, and then, 
than to see him dipped over head and ears for a few seconds 
into the current beneath. ; 

After our experience with the Cedar, we rather dreaded 
the approach of the La Chine rapids, even with the well- 
known Indian pilot Baptiste to guide the vessel. It is need- 
less to say that both the Lake of St. Francis and Lake St. 
Louis, are very beautiful sheets of water, dotted here and 
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there with fertile islands, great and small, of much interest, 
cultivation, and loveliness. 

But see! there lies the Indian village of Caughnawaga, as 
its name implies, home of the praying Indians, with its Indi- 
an church and bell forcibly taken from the pale faces genera- 
tions ago. But there is the frail boat of the Indian pushing 
off from the shore, and in it the imperturbable but jolly, and 
celebrated pilot, who has written his life in the grateful mem- 
ories of the pale faces, as if to wash out the blood his ances- 
tors spilt by safely guiding the boat for forty years through 
the dangerous rapid below. We all crowd to the side to 
greet him welcome, and then look up aloft to see him take 
the wheel. “They are feeding him below,” says some uneasy 
spirit, as the pilot fails to make his appearance by magic. 
“Why?” inquires some simple one. “Because,” the answer 
is given with a laugh, “he has had nothing to eat since he 
took the last boat down.” 

But there he is, as he gives the lie to the joke, as he takes 
the wheel, and we see the captain stand in front of him, 
laughing and talking. We wish the captain would go any- 
where, out of the way, than remain there, and let the pilot 
attend to his work. While we hasten to the rapid, most per- 
sons feel it their duty to keep stepping back, ever and anon, 
to see if the Indian is at his post of duty. Now we enter 
upon the difficult part of the journey, where, if human skill 
were to fail, or the eye be at fault for one minute, no earthly 
power could save the boat from being shattered in the terri- 
ble abyss, so frightful to contemplate in front. The engine 
ceases to work as we feel the vessel borne on the bosom of 
the current with astounding rapidity, making the objects 
around fly past us as in a railway train. In front of us, a lit- 
tle to the left, is a large island, while to the right, spanning 
the island to the shore, are a number of rocks, around which 
the water is boiling furiously. Surely our path is round the 
left of the island, then why do we still make as if to strike 
on the rocks! We watch for the prow of the vessel to turn 
with almost breathless suspense till we feel that no power 
can now make it turn so sharp in that mighty current, on 

5 
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whose bosom we are hastening to the rocks. We step back 
to see what the Indian is thinking about and doing, and find 
_that he is regarding neither the rocks in front nor any object 
below ; but has his face firmly set with a fixed concentrated 
gaze,.as if into space, much like the Egyptian Sphynx, gaz- 
ing over the waters of the Nile. Is he dreaming? we ask 
ourselves, or, dreadful thought! going to prove a traitor to 
his trust. Strange, but the insane feeling steals over us that 
we should be safer if we were only at the wheel ourselves. 
What! can he be going to guide us into that awful gulf we 
see, between two ledges of rock, into which all the currents 
are fiercely rushing, and just drowning themselves to form 
one astounding, majestic roll of waters, running with wild 
lightning speed, and before which both the eye and mind 
quail and shrink back with fear? But can he steer the boat 
round in time for it? for the rock that was to our left is di- 
rectly in front, and, we think, it is already too late. How- 
ever, in several moments, the vessel sharply and gallantly 
turns her head to the right, and we breathe freer; but we 
almost cease to breathe again, when we see, only a few yards 
from the boat, and on either side, two small islets with jut- 
ting rocks. In an instant, as we feel the vessel shoot like an 
arrow from the ledge of rock, we give a mad, vast plunge of 
sheer recklessness and desperation into the dread abyss. As 
we roll on our right side with the tremendous shock, the boat 
hurls, as if in fierce revenge, the watery billows from her 
quivering side, and thus suddenly disclosed to our terrified 
sight, what the deceptive waters hid before, the hideous, 
ragged, jagged front of a terrible rock, which looked to our 
eyes like the very face of cold, relentless Fate, with the tears 
glistening and streaming down in despair, in our skillful pilot 
having cheated and baulked him of his seeming prey. An- 
other moment and we make another spring, this time lurch- 
ing over on our left side, and the rocks dangerously loom 
again into view, a fit counterpart to those on the right. 

While near the St. Lawrence, a friend of ours related to 
us several experiences of his with the far-famed rapids. The 
Long Soult rapid is divided in the centre by an island, and, 
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formerly, only the south channel was passed by vessels, the 
north, down which we came, was then deemed dangerous, 
At that time he heard of a son-in-law of his living some 
miles below the rapid being sick, and feeling anxious to see 
him, started down the river in a boat, intending when he 
came to the rapid to land and so pursue his journey. But 
when he came in view of the rapid he remembered having 
heard of an Indian who had passed down the north channel 
in his canoe, and being fearless, in a hurry, and a first-class 
swimmer, and having the idea he could do what an Indian 
could, he determined to make the experiment himself. With 
a brave heart, stout arm, and strong nerve he steered his 
craft for what he thought was the channel. On he went rid- 
ing safely, tossed like a cork, while persons on the bank cried 
out to him the imminent danger he was in. On he rode till 
he saw what made him quail. Directly in his path was a 
barge being drawn up the rapid by oxen. He knew that if 
he did not turn he would collide, and if he did, he would be 
swamped. As he came to the barge he glided on one side, 
and instantly his boat was filled with a wave, but with a des- 
perate effort he sprang for the barge and was caught by one 
of its hands. He was the first white man who dared to navi- 
gate the north channel. 

Sometime after this he engaged to take an immense raft 
from the Long Soult rapid to Montreal. When he came 
near to the rapid of La Chine, he divided the raft into two 
parts ; one he sent on by the easy and safe passage under 
charge of the Americans, the other he decided to take down 
the rapid, aided by Indians from the village. The way was, 
to guide the raft to the open channel of the rapid, let it take 
its chance, and hold on tight. As the raft entered the rapid, 
down went the Indians on their knees to pray for safety as 
they passed the danger. However, he stood up and kept his 
eyes wide open. Happening to turn his gaze to where the 
pork barrel was placed, he saw several of the wily praying 
Indians busily engaged stealing the pork, evidently thinking 
he would be too terrified to see them. They reckoned with- 
out their host, for observing their little game, he pushed them 
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over, and told them, that, if they must pray, they must pray 
in some other place than beside the pork barrel. 

While we were passing the La Chine rapid, a little incident 
occurred at the moment the vessel made the first leap which 
caused us to smile, by its ludicrousness, in spite of the unde- 
fined, undefinable, and indescribable sense of both danger 
and fear we were experiencing. A gentleman beside us, and 
equally beside himself too, as he felt the boat plunge on her 
side, grasped hold of his wife’s arm with one hand, and a 
chair with the other, and, evidently thinking of a horse and 
buggy, and not of: the vessel, groaned out in accents of ter- 
ror, “Whoa! whoa! whoa! who-a-a-ah!” 





THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY W. E, A. 


“Sweet Auburn! Parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades confess (old Time) the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amid thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And many a year elapsed, return, to view 
Where once the (school-house) stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Recalls the distant past, and makes me boy again!” 
— Goldsmith, adapted. 


MornINGTON, if not exactly answering to the ruined village 
of “Sweet Auburn,” has yet some points of resemblance to 
it, of which we are reminded by Goldsmith’s beautiful lines. 
It is not a “ Deserted Village,’— far from it. The “last 
census” denies it distinctly. Scores also of new houses, 
thickening along* the principal aveuues of the place; mark- 
ing besides offshoots of recent streets, as ribs from a spine. 
There are ambitious porches and piazzas, tawdry with carved 
work ; cast-iron fences, with their inflexible vines and fruits, 
or roses, in bud or bloom, black as Erebus, with coarse paint, 
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which shut into narrow yards spacious mansions of brick and 
wood. But, though constantly interspersed with instances of 
neglected estates, antique in fashion, and going gradually to 
decay, there are zo “ruins.” The locomotive and telegraph 
are not strange to her citizens. To a stranger driving 
through her main street, in good weather, a fleet of small 
vessels in their season, with now and then a square-rigged 
foreign trader in port; the fresh look of many houses ; the 
great numbers of shops for all mechanical trades and for vil- 
lage-traffic ; lumbering teams, from the wharves, with fuel or 
building materials, and from farms with “country-produce ;” 
the gay vehicles and saddle-horses, and many people upon 
the sidewalks, — these, taken together, would give an aspect 
altogether modern. 

But to natives of the village, who come back after long ab- 
sence, such a view would be partial and superficial. The out- 
ward show, however imposing, is met by perceptions keen, 
from early memory, which destroy the illusion, and give back 
the humble originals, as we love best to remember them. 
They do not often mistake old acquaintance, in fancy car- 
pentry and paint, any more than old, human friends, however 
well “got up” they may appear. And, though often a new 
road may scar some loved pasture, or a private street cut 
gardens into building lots ; though town or parish or church- 
votes remodel fine old mansions or majestic churches after 
patterns abhorrent to art and taste,— yet memory, the “won- 
der-worker,” assisted a little by the imagination, restores the 
picture, showing them in the purer light of early days. My- 
self, a native of Mornington, I love to revive its memories by 
a visit. Recollections of aged people who dwelt there from 
birth, good or eccentric enough, to be remembered forever ; 
the clustering associations which run over old buildings, 
like their own fragrant woodbines, endear them to me. I 
love the rural scenery, spreading in every direction from 
the principal streets, running down to the sea, contrasting 
sweetly, in simple, silent beauty, with crested waves, creep- 
ing in hoarse whispers along the beach, or resounding as 
they burst in foam and spray upon a rocky point. De- 
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lightful is a ramble to-day through serpentine roads and 
pretty green lanes; dotted here with spacious but hideous 
fabrics of a long bygone age, and there with small, neat 
cottages of modern thrift and wiser forethought; to-mor- 
row, upon rocky heights, which overlook the back-bay, where 
a broad estuary cuts an irregular channel far into the heart 
of the town, making rude farms picturesque, and pouring a 
tide of poetry through the busy mill at headwaters. Return- 
ing to the sidewalk, perplexed or annoyed by a long series of 
questionable reforms in many a favorite spot, crowding gran- 
der, worthier structures from the street, how great the relief 
to come out upon the ancient church in the Square! 

There has it stood a full century! Still it stands in 
storm or calm, towering, from a level green, a cathedral 
among humbler piles. Far up between heaven and earth, 
above all human passion, its great brain meditates, these 
many years, upon the mysteries of time; with earnest 
finger lifted to its face, beckoning the heedless eye to mark 
each golden moment given ; or from solemn bell, how sweetly 
it warns mortal ears and beating hearts of fleeting hours. 
Farther yet above tapers a thin spire heavenward, through 
gilded ball and chanticleer, splendid in vane-glory. Still be- 
yond, floating in rarest ether, as if suspended by a hair, twin- 
kles a little day-star, scarce visible, save as its silver needles 
disarm the fury of electric clouds, or glitter in a serene sky. 
As we pass up through the Square, to ascend the hill, a few 
steps bring us to the school-house on the summit. Asking 
indulgence, on the score of egotism, unavoidable perhaps in 
presenting effectively this sketch, I give the rest of this 
paper to this unpretending temple of useful knowledge and 
its precincts. 

It was a relic of the last century: a building of two stories, 
with a “side-hill” foundation, showing a deep basement-wall 
in front, towards the road, behind which a cellar for the stor- 
age of fuel soon burrowed into the hill and disappeared. To 
the principal entrance, some fifteen feet or more above the 
level of the road, choice of ascent was given by a flight of 
steps from the ground to the door-step, a little on one side, 
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or by a large plank causeway, which, laid on stone-wall a dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty feet and fenced from the precipice by a 
balustrade of strong timber, curved half way down the hill, 
terminated by two or three rough, rock-steps. How well I 
remember the swift foot-slides adown this causeway, “glary” 
with snow and ice; sometimes forced, from the extreme end 
of the balustrade, and thrown headlong over the stones and 
rocks, bruised and crushed by a score of tumultuous boys in 
the rear! 

Our school-room was spacious, high, nearly filled with desks 
and seats of thick plank, accommodating a hundred boys, leav- 
ing broad areas for class-recitations also around a huge and 
somewhat dilapitated iron-stove. A row of heavy pillars sus- 
tained the floor of the second story ; between the last of them 
and the window behind him stood a tall (unpainted) pine desk 
for the master. In the great height of this desk and the entire 
obscurity of a seat behind it, the school-committee had evident- 
ly given him a standing hint to be ever on his feet and about 
his business, whether stationary or perambulating the apart- 
ment. Indeed, no chair had been thought necessary to the 
furniture of a school-room. A seat among the boys, or on 
top of a desk, might serve for occasional relief. These obsta- 
cles to personal comfort were obviated in good time by a plat- 
form, elevated upon joists high enough to admit of the use of 
a comfortable arm-chair, — the change being made, it is highly 
probable, at the expense of the only individual using and will- 
ing to pay for it. The only easy seat in the room was this 
old arm-chair. All the rest were inconvenient enough to 
make up a good general average of comfort with it, and leave 
a floating balance, besides, to the credit of the new account! 
They were, moreover, gauged alike, so that any one of them 
might have received the portly dimensions of Daniel Lam- 
bert or Edward Bright, of adipose notoriety, as well as the 
skeleton pigmies found in possession. Painful as they were 
to swinging limbs and pointed elbows, I love even now, in 
imagination, to occupy the wonted seats and bring again 
from oblivion the incidents and feelings of those early days. 
The eye falls instinctively upon my own initials, hacked deep 
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into the slab of pine on which I sat; recalling at once the 
tears and prickly smart which followed detection. I ascend 
the master’s throne, though still with mental eye on shoulder 
and some sense of guilt on my conscience, as when in days 
of yore I aped the faithful pedagogue, with rule in hand, giv- 
ing a smart rap on the desk-lid to call the school to order. 
I strive to enter into the feelings of the old man, as he sat 
there day by day for many years. How changed the impres- 
sion now that the tale of his life has been told and under- 
stood ! 

Mr. Rush was “monarch of all he surveyed. There was 
none his right to dispute!” Supreme, less by force and fear, 
however, than by an impressive dignity quite natural'to him, 
I will not deny altogether the venomous little whip, of cod- 
line, knotted firmly upon a bark-covered handle, to have been 
a matter of personal experience with some of his more mer- 
curial subjects. And I shall even allude to a certain dark- 
colored rule (or “ ruler”) of iron-wood, of small diameter and 
considerable length, which left its own impressions of those 
palm-y days. I might even describe yet another tool of cor- 
rective torture, provided always that impertinent inquiries be 
not pushed to extremities of curiosity. It seems, as if it 
were but yesterday, that I saw him take from the voluminous 
plaid cloak a stout billet of hard wood (previously roughed 
into shape in his own wood-shed), and proceed to finish it at 
his leisure. A heavy, long, round handle, spread and flat- 
tened into an onion-shaped head (united, of course, to the 
shaft by the edge of that delicious esculent), and was de- 
signed to fay into the culprit’s palm! It was an improved 
“cat-o’-nine-tails” in its way: the corrective effect being in 
proportion to the number of square inches of cuticle in con- 
tact with the wooden onion aforesaid. He was long in whit- 
tling it to a sort of polish; perhaps to pickle the rod, and 
spread a salutary moral influence through his dominions, I 
still insist that he was not a cruel man by nature. He had no 
pleasure in inflicting pain on thoughtless trespassers on his 
benign laws. But it must be admitted that he struck with 
effect, in a twofold :¢nse, an*? that his punitive implements 
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were more numerous and afflictive than is common to those 
who assume the — 


“ Delightful task to rear the tender thought!” 


If severe, however, he was but the type of his time, and 
thought and whipped as others did. 

Some of the high-spirited boys thought him “ partial,” as 
the phrase was, in hearing recitations, which were attended 
with promotion or loss of rank to each member of the class 
according to desert! If failure were hard, injustice was cruel, 
and not seldom the “reigning favorite,” enjoying a rank he 
did not deserve, from “partiality” or actual error in the 
teacher, through his own mean silence or base claim to 
rights not belonging to him, found his account duly settled 
in snow-drifts or an artillery of ice-balls, stinging epithets, 
and all the myriad indignities which so distinctly express a 
school-boy’s deep feelings. Of all this, I am zow inclined to 
think Mr. Rush was wholly ignorant. High up on his dais 
of unapproachable supremacy, without time or inclination to 
give to trifles, alike far above the conflicting passions and 
wounded hearts of the little world, his footstool, below, he 
dealt only with the important interests entrusted to his teach- 
ing and the administration of discipline. Thence he dropped 
a line, baited with a hard word, to catch the poor gudgeon who 
had neglected his duty in spelling, parsing, and definitions! 
Thence, for a five-hundredth time, made very particular in- 
quiries concerning the population and products of various 
countries of the globe as laid down in some manual of geog- 
raphy now obsolete, or picked up a few points of interest 
from the atlas, as he would have done strawberries out of a 
saucer with a pin! Thence he reached a few dazes, or other 
fruits from the tree of history or general knowledge, throw- 
ing to a bright boy the only donne bouche of the lesson ; pulled 
a few voots from Daboll’s Abridgment of Arithmetic or Ad- 
ams’ Latin Grammar. There, too, he received calls from 
worthies, heroes, tyrants, traitors, of ancient Rome; keeping 
up a particularly intimate acquaintance daily with the world- 
renowned Julius Cesar. This Rubicon he never passed: his 
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public, short-lived education at Harvard College, in the dead 
languages especially,—if such he had received,— having 
long since oozed away through the feeble, careless fingers 
of his grasp! : 

From under the “gambrelled roof” of the huge desk — in 
itself a cottage on “skids” — were brought out whole armfuls 
of copy-books, ruled daily with leaden plummets and graced 
with his own fair, round, running hand at every ¢op of the 
page. Thence, too, scores of pens daily whittled from cheap 
goose-quills and nibbed to fine points. Sometimes there ap- 
peared mysterious scales in wood and ivory, covered with 
lines and figures, accompanied by a precious, coffin-shaped, 
shagreen box of glittering brass “instruments,” in connection 
with certain long, lank manuscripts, in which were truly re- 
corded the triumphs of one or two young men in the survey 
of irregular lots of land situated only in the realms of hypoth- 
esis, or in the navigation of spectral ships. A peep under 
the lid would have disclosed a museum of confiscated prop- 
erty reposing in pigeon-holes or piled upon quiescent whip 
and ferule. All went slowly on in a dead routine of perfunc- 
tory method, far better than might have been expected of a 
man of much refinement of feeling; holding a position in 
society decidedly above that usually accorded to the teacher 
of a town-school, at a period when ideas were indefinite on 
this point in village circles. 

To the boys he was not alone autocrat of the school-room, 
but also one of the magnates of the town. His hat, coat, 
and “small clothes,” if threadbare, were ever free from dust, 
black, and genteel in fashion, for his years, then verging 
upon threescore, as indicated by white hair, the crown of the 
head being quite bald already. Bright boots, with tops and 
straps of russet-leather, failed wholly to conceal the finest 
stockings in the world. Whiter were the cambric cravat and 
linen shirt-bosom (he despised a ruffle), which appeared (be- 
low the cuff of his coat, generally turned back), sloping away 
to the pearl-button, without gathers or wristbands, ever pure 
as they came from the drawer. Spotless and without wrin- 
kle was the very full, long, green gingham gown (or ¢éoga seni- 
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fis), which in the sultry days of many succeeding summers 
accompanied a very large, spread umbrella, of foreign aspect, 
in its passage up the street, at nine or two o'clock. Scarcely 
fastened about the neck and arms, its ample skirt, — 


- “Prone on the breeze, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood /” 


It was not insured against rents and dust, burr or stain ; 
but, while under the public eye, propriety required an appar- 
ent indifference to its fate, should anxiety arise in gusts about 
street-corners, or from carriages 7” transitu. In his own cas- 
tle (the stronghold of his individuality, will, and absolute 
power), he could contemn public opinion, and open ridicule 
in a community of boys. Accordingly, when at the writing- 
hour he was obliged to pass through narrow aisles or between 
seats to examine or direct an exercise, or to mend a pen, the 
garment was twisted into a point at his back, in which the 
superfluous skirt, rolled up into a ball, quietly reposed. It 
was an expedient far more commodious than becoming, and 
tempered the awful shadow of his actual presence with much 
clandestine mirth. With advancing time, Mr. Rush ceased 
to be picturesque ; though never otherwise than scrupulously 
neat and orderly in his dress. Fashion was the ruin of him, 
when he fell a victim to pantaloons! Sad, on the whole; at 
first sight, the change was “zz-expressibly” ludicrous! The 
splendors of russet-leather, blacking, and eke, of finest 
worsted, suffered “disastrous eclipse” in those prolonged 
funnels of broadcloth, from which they never afterward 
emerged. His gown, nevertheless, continued to swell and 
sport as of old in harmless vanity ; maintaining an old-fash- 
ioned simplicity and comfort among genteeler miseries in 
lasting and bombazine. The plaid cloak, remarkable for its 
length and fulness of skirt and cape, in turn grew green, and 
blossomed year by year in modest colors, notwithstanding the 
extreme popularity of the wadded camlet-wrapper then in 
vogue, — “ King Log,” formless as his namesake, surrounded 
by an appropriate dody-guard of ugly frogs! With the panta- 
loon-dynasty came into power a (then) fashionable, white, 
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broad-brimmed, huge, high-crowned, beaver-hat ; which, in 
fine weather, took precedence of the well-brushed, but nap- 
less, black-plush hat, long since given to the risks of every 
doubtful sky. And when it is added that he appeared in 
public on occasions of importance in a suit of broadcloth, 
blue and gay with gilt metal-buttons, from the shop of an 
enterprising young tailor in the village, you will understand 
how completely the idea of Mr. Rush, as to exterior, was de- 
stroyed for his former pupils ! 

His manners were a little formal, some persons thought 
cold ; but he was a “true” gentleman of the “o/d school” in 
every sense. There was a native dignity about him which he 
never laid aside. Trying tests made this clearer than before. 
No living being ever saw 4zm run to shelter from a sudden 
shower, leap a mud-puddle, clap friend or stranger familiarly 
on the back, shout or laugh loud. By day or by night his 
footsteps were everywhere and always true to time and meas- 
ure ; and in lifting his hat to a lady he mzght have read the 
whole of the manufacturer’s advertisement within the crown 
before venturing to replace it on his head. He was much 
respected by all; much loved by a circle of friends to whom 
he was intimately known. He held posts of trust in town, and 
dwelt, moreover, in a large, three-storied brick mansion once 
the palatial residence of one of those few merchant-princes 
formerly citizens here, but who, for business-reasons, had 
long since left the village. All this, to my boyish apprehen- 
sion, was grandeur indeed; not inconsistent with a boy’s 
bursting guffaw, explosive and irrepressible (worthy of the 
cynic Rochefoucault), on seeing his feet fly up and seat him 
in a puddle of sloppy ice, with but little damage to his per- 
son or his immortal cloak and top-boots ! 

But, as I see him zow, — at a distance of more years than 
I choose to specify,— my impressions are much modified. 
The autocrat of the school-room has shrunk into the faithful 
but unwilling drudge, in a narrow sphere, for a dependent 
family ; his eager fidelity to time, law, and task, into inevita- 
ble duty. If, then, little palms sometimes smarted with se- 
vere blows, little hearts grieved, and little breasts swelled 
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with evil passions (which they sometimes vented in very 
naughty words), at real or supposed injustice, it must have 
been because a sensitive nature was itself smarting, at the 
very time, under the rod of adversity ; an anxious bosom, 
even then, pained with forebodings of want, — perhaps with 
the stings of undeserved reproach! In the wear and tear, or 
nettling friction inseparable from a school of at least a hun- 
dred boys of all ages, disposition, degrees of intelligence, 
progress, and manners, it must have been all but intolerable. 
Stung by such feelings, thwarted and insulted by a wretched 
folly, how should he spare from condign punishment the 
trembling, sniveling culprit who locked him and the whole 
school from the room and fire on a “zero” morning, — “just 
for the fuz of it”? Can you wonder that imaginary blows 
sown broadcast on his back (reflected in his spectacles) 
should harvest substantial crops on the little rascal’s hand ? 
Or that cuts upon a desk should be followed by cu¢s round 
the legs with his venomous little whip? Oh,no! It was 
natural, venial, customary, or necessary to discipline: and 
thus carries its own excuse with it. Yes! indeed the drudge- 
ry was hard, and the pay not large ; as fully appears from the 
fact that later Mr. Rush resigned his place, and opened a pri- 
vate school, — with but a moderate success! Finally he went 
to reside in his native town, where, after a few years of hap- 
py rest and leisure, among dear relatives and friends, he died 
in the bosom of his excellent family, at peace with himself 
and all mankind. Strangers missed him from the streets ; 
and old friends at Mornington, on finding his obituary-notice 
in a country-newspaper, with sincere regret bade him fare- 
well ! 

With these feelings and impressions, I took the cars for 
Mornington, on purpose to visit the old school-house and its 
precincts, on a Saturday afternoon. But little change had 
passed upon them. As I entered and strolled into all parts 
of the room, unventilated, the air close and dusty with recent 
sweeping, the summer-sun shining full through its large, high 
casements, a thousand associations of incident and feeling 
welled up in memory, and gave me back years in moments. 
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The same gigantic, old iron-stove was still to be seen, its 
yawning cracks partially drawn together by clumsy “clamps” 
of the village-blacksmith ; on top reposed the identical pan of 
cast-iron in which Alpine snows were reduced to a dead level 
of dirty water as the’stove reddened with abundant fuel. 
There were the long cleets upon the wall for the boys’ hats. 
There was my favorite, an old, rusty, wrought-iron nail (not 
cut) exactly in line with the row of pillars, where surely hung 
my cap as I tip-toed with a half-jump to reach it. I saw it 
again with delighted surprise. The same square and round 
pillars, the same desks and platform, the very same old arm- 
chair, a little dilapitated, remained. The same rows of desks 
and seats for the boys (of a darker hue and more cut than 
formerly) seemed columns of soldiers drawn up in hollow- 
square, and marking time on their post in solemn silence. 
My autograph was still preserved and fixed my seat, as I 
remembered it, in, front of the window; now, as then, fas- 
tened with a patent brass-screw of unique pattern. A side- 
door led into an apartment used in part for recitations, but 
chiefly for the Social Library, whose books, in gray cartridge- 
paper covers, lettered on the back in writing-ink, and bearing 
on their sides the society’s printed card of ownership and by- 
laws, filled shelves all around the walls. The Town Hall was 
over Mr. Rush’s apartment, — used also for a supplementary 
school when not in use for municipal purposes. On the same 
(second) floor was the Selectmen’s Room, over the Social 
Library. I did not care to enter on going up, but proceeded, 
by a labyrinth of stairs and pokerish inclined planes, directly 
to the cupola. An envious padlock forbade access to the 
bell-deck and its lovely view. Here, in days of yore, had I 
been allowed the special privilege to fumble after the cod- 
line which struck the little, cracked bell after recess. Even 
now I was most unaccountably tempted to repeat the pleas- 
ure, and accordingly listened to another of those unreverber- 
ant “catubs” which used to huddle us into school. 

On coming out of the building, the same active, merry, 
quarrelsome groups seemed to welcome me to the play- 
ground, renewing their sports in every variety of kind and 
season, as I paused on the threshold in a momentary reverie. 
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Well-remembered were they all, in name, dress, and charac- 
ter. The boy of good scholarship, pure in speech, neat in 
dress, exemplary in conduct, and the idle, vulgar, profane 
clown ; the master’s favorite, and the captain among the 
boys; the butt and the tyrant; the sneak and the upstart ; 
the dear crony and all our set of “clever fellows” stood forth 
in relief from the “doughheads,” which composed the rest of 
the school. Well-clad as the boys were very generally, many 
long limbs were barely covered in disproportionate trowsers, 
wrinkled and bulging at the knee, ay, patched or darned there 
or elsewhere. Sharp shoulder-blades, too, in jackets much too 
“strait” for them, through whose sleeves thin arms, with dif- 
ficulty, projected much too far; faded the suit, or livid with 
much washing ; bereft of sundry buttons on breast and back. 
Broad linen collars were there ruffled round the shoulders, 
open at the neck, or secured through eyelets with black rib- 
bon. Felt-caps, and straw-hats, with braided chip, and that, 
too often, rimless and torn, — vulgar fractions of once respect- 
able integers. Neat, little feet in light leather sped nimbly 
over grass and gravel; large, shapeless foot-gear embarrassed 
others, often sadly run down at heel, and toe, grinning in 
large rents or coarse repairs, and cadaverous with snow- 
water. Indeed, extremes of finery, simple neatness and neg- 
lect, were often found in the same individual ; for there were 
no aristocrats in this republic of boys; and parade of dress 
on school-days, such as has been mentioned, was commonly 
but the relics of Sunday-wear, no longer available for show, 
but donned piece-meal from necessity, and now dedicated to 
hard use and swift destruction. The vision was but momen- 
tary, and I turned to ramble in the pasture, just over the wall 
beyond the play-ground. 


From this secluded spot opened one of the most beautiful 
prospects in that very picturesque region. Eastward, the 
eye fell upon the ocean, shut in by headlands rough and pre- 
cipitous, or tapering far out to sea until lost in foamy reefs. 
Islands floated in the bay. Water undulated and shimmered 
in the sun. Lighthouses, twins of unequal stature, neat, 
time-washed towers, with white buildings around, vied in 
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snowy purity with sails, hovering like sea-fowl over the waves. 
A large ship was “coming in” from sea; presently doubled 
the point of the inner harbor; furled her canvas, and with a 
rough song, in plaintive monotone, hauled in to her wharf. 
Westward, a background of hill and forest ran up on the 
right to a distant range of mountains, visible only in pale, 
blue cloud. On the left it fell away into deep valleys, so as 
to reveal much of the village, with occasional glimpses of 
swift cars, darting from cover to cover, under pennons of 
steam or smoke; or gay pleasure-boats, voyaging upon the 
estuary, a Mediterranean in miniature, beyond. 

Absorbed in the contemplation of this view, so familiar to 
the dear, distant past, but never more enchanting than on 
this summer day, — 


“T took no note of time, but from its loss,” — 


as announced by the car-bell, with but a short reprieve. My 
afternoon in Mornington was gone! Descending into the 
square, on leaving the place, I turned to take a farewell- 
glance at the old school-house. It still loomed and spread 
itself against the blue sky, as in the fancies of a distant 
memory, deeply entrenched in a velvet-knoll. The Alma 
Nutrix, if not Alma Mater of my education, a peculiar inter- 
est seemed to hang about the venerable place, investing it 
with almost human attributes. Paint long neglected and a 
few mossy shingles had scattered already a silvery gray over 
her age, even though, year by year, she continued to draw 
into her great heart the hopes of many homes around, and to 
warm with life and growth their shoots of young intelligence 
and character in her bosom. Sober in aspect, even to stern- 
ness, with threescore years of service and decay, yet my 
respectful adieu seemed to be met with gleams of pleasure, 
lighting all the features of her motherly face. A dazzling 
splendor crept over the numerous panes as the sun was set- 
ting, blazed up from the little belfry-dome, kindled upon the 
golden pen above, which threw off to me a succession of 
brightest, kindest, intelligent smiles as it wavered in the 
breezes which whispered her responsive farewells. 
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JESUS CHRIST. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In the midst of all the unbeliefs and half-beliefs of the 
world, we cannot but think that with the most earnest and 
able minds of the age there are approximations towards a 
better understanding of the character of Christ. Many of the 
speculations on this subject are marked by a great lack of 
reverence. Many of them entirely ignore a most essential 
portion of the facts of his personal history. But we are 
attaining to more real and vital conceptions of what he did 
and was. Christianity apart from Christ is only a shell out of 
which the creative life has departed. The life and personality 
of Jesus are the animating principle which makes his reli- 
gion a living power among men. 

We give below extracts from two very able pamphlets. 
The first, entitled “The Character of Christ,’ and published 
by Hurd & Houghton, has the following passage :— 


“What is with us the obtrusion of self into our works, not at all 
in a sinful, but simply in a necessary form, corresponds in him to 
the consciousness of the Father doing all the works. His meat or 
drink was to finish that work ; his glory in having finished it. And 
it is remarkable that this consciousness of self, this reflection upon 
our motives and successes, this almost agonizing survey of our work 
and life, is particularly strong in religious reformers. The men who 
have most moved the world in religion have been those to whom 
the movements of their own souls have been most painfully clear ; 
for instance, St. Paul, Luther, and Milton. Consider the former 
painfully conscious of his bodily appearance, his reputation, his 
conversion, his very handwriting, his labors; consider the latter 
brooding over his blindness, his treatment, his failure, the evil days 
on which he had fallen. And these men powerfully affected the 
world in which they lived, whereas Homer and Shakespeare, of all 
men the most destitute of self-consciousness, fade away from his- 
tory, and are spirits, voices, rather than distinct human beings. But 
in Christ we have an element of self-forgetfulness, so to speak, com- 
bined with a power to move humanity which renders him unique in 
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history. But, then, to be unique in history, what is it but to be 
divine? 

“Notice, again, the absence of self-interest, which is, indeed, en- 
tirely human, and therefore imitable, though rarely imitated, in his 
refusal to yield to that last temptation of noble souls and be made 
aking. But in the great and crowning sacrifice upon the cross 
there appears another element distinguishable from the former. 
We have, indeed, the perfectly human spirit, the half-concealed but 
quite overcome reluctance, the unavailing protest against might, the 
yielding as to a superior power, which all combine to give their true 
beauty to human martyrdoms, and shine in the humor of Socrates, 
the wit of Raleigh, the impulsive courage of Cranmer, and the hap- 
less submission of Lady Jane Grey. But then, side by side with 
this, we have words and conduct which are, upon any human 
ground, neither intelligible nor defensible. All the beauty of mere 
martyrdom dies out in the words of one who lays down his life of 
himself, and will let no man take it from him. All the rules by 
which we can judge of ordinary men are set at defiance by one who, 
after carefully guarding himself because his hour was not yet come, 
suddenly refused the most ordinary precautions, courted death, al- 
lowed — nay worse, commanded — the foreknown treachery of Judas 
to do its work, and died with the certainty of rising again. Sucha 
one may be as far below men as a mistaken fanatic, or as far above 
them as a being conscious of a divine origin and mission. He may 
be the Christ of Renan or of St. John, but hardly of those who 
acknowledge no other claims upon their allegiance than his char- 
acter and conduct. ; 

“ Lastly, self-justification. To take all necessary steps to justify 
ourselves, and then to leave the issue in the hands of God, is our 
rule of conduct, not merely for our own sakes, but in the interests 
of truth and public morality. And it was his, as when he said, ‘In 
secret have I said nothing,’ and, ‘If I have done well, why smitest 
thou me?’ But once more a different element asserts itself, indi- 
cating a different source of motive and action. Thus the words, 
‘Many good works have I shown you,’ standing by themselves, are, 
though somewhat arrogant, entirely human ; but the addition, ‘from 
my Father,’ gives an absolutely different color to his defense, and 
takes every idea of self out of it. He was but an instrument in 
the hands of God. And again, I remember no instance of the 
smallest anxiety to know what men thought of him, that anxiety of 
the noblest and highest kind, indeed, which breathes in every word 
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of St. Paul’s, whose life and work was bound up with the necessity 
of vindicating himself. Christ’s question is not, ‘What do men 
think of me?’ but, ‘Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, 
am?’ A question once more either the height of human arrogance 
or the depth of divine humility, conscious not of itself, but of its 
origin and work from God. 

“ Passing on next to his meekness and humility, by which I have 
ventured to describe the laws which guided his attitude toward 
men, we shall, I think, find the same divine element. It may be 
well to remark here that I have not chosen these arbitrarily, but 
because they describe the two qualities expressly claimed by him- 
self, ‘I am meek and lowly in heart,’ and therefore, so far as I re- 
member, the only two expressly attributed to him by St. Paul and 
used as a moral persuasive to goodness, that is, as an example. It 
might seem, indeed, almost treasonable to say that there is in these 
an element which we cannot imitate, for the remembrance of the 
cross, prefigured, foretold, and typified in countless passages of- the 
Old Testament, is exactly that in which the example of Christ 
speaks most powerfully to our souls just when those souls are at 
their weakest, and stand most in need of support from without. 
Yet how can we fail to see that Christ himself does not use them 
as an example, but as the ground of an invitation to all weary and 
heavy-laden souls to come to him, and take his yoke upon them and 
learn of him? The divine consciousness speaks out in the very 
words that claim human meekness, and asserts for that weakness a 
more than human power. What a strange mixture of humility and 
pride would this invitation appear in any ordinary human being! 
With what jealousy should we not scan such pretensions! Let us, 
however, consider these two qualities separately. 

“There are two aspects of meekness: one, that of receiving 
favors ; the other, injuries, — the one, for instance, reminding us of 
Palm Sunday ; the other, of Good Friday. Now, belonging to the 
first of these is the feeling of dependence which is not too proud to 
ask a favor, or to be thankful for it when received ; and of any one 
who. did not ask we should be irclined to say that he was hardly a 
human being at all, whereas the absence of gratitude is conceivable 
in one who knew himself to be something more than man. Pre- 
cisely these phenomena present themselves in the life of Christ. 
There is, indeed, nothing of that continual or recurring dependence 
so touching in great souls, and binding them so close to our frail 
humanity ; but there is one request for help, and, so far as I remem- 
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ber, only one, which vindicates his perfect sympathy with our na- 
ture. In that hour when most that weak nature asserted its weak- 
ness, we find him entreating the disciples to watch with him, — with 
what result we know, a result that almost more than anything else 
attests his awful divine solitariness. But though he could thus once 
ask for help, yet he never expressed gratitude for what he received 
unasked, or even thanks for the obedience paid to his regal re- 
quests ; for instance, for the ass’s foal, or the upper room at Jerusa- 
lem. He defended, indeed, as in the case of the women, those who 
had done him a kindndess from ungenerous misrepreserftations, and 
he rewarded them after a divine fashion, but their works he ac- 
cepted as due to him. But how can a character, in which depend- 
ence appears but once and gratitude never, be presented as a per- 
fect model, except upon the supposition of a divine consciousness 
which explains and harmonizes these traits at once?” 


Our second extract is from a Christmas sermon by C. C. 
Everett, D. D., Bussey Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University. 


“Now I care little how much men exalt the character and the 
nature of Jesus ; I care little whether he be called God or the Son 
of God ; I care little what place be assigned him in the scale of cre- 
ated or uncreated beings, if it be only remembered that Jesus would 
never, in his loftiest moments of conscious sonship, or if you will, 
of conscious divinity, cut the cord that bound him to his race. Je- 
sus never forgot that he was, first of all, a man. He loved to call 
himself the son of man; and while, on the one hand, he shrank 
from none of the consequences accruing to himself from this rela- 
tion to humanity, he never, on the other hand, neglected the oppor- 
tunity to make human nature the recipient of all that belonged to it 
from this relationship to him. He sought, and would accept, no 
height, no dignity, no knowledge, no love, no sonship, no kingship, 
no Godship, that might not be common to him with his race. This 
feeling you will find everywhere in his recorded words. He called 
himself the son of God, so that many have believed that he was the 
only son of God. But when he left his disciples he said to them, 
‘I go to my Father and your Father.’ He spoke of God’s love for 
him, and of his readiness to listen to his prayers, so that some have 
believed that it is only his prayers, or prayers indorsed by him, that 
God answers. But Jesus would bring his disciples into direct rela- 
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tionship with God. He said to them, ‘I say not that I will pray 
the Father for you, for the Father himself loveth you.’ He did not 
claim monopoly or even supremacy in regard to the works that 
drew forth men’s wonder. He said to his disciples, ‘Greater works 
than these shall ye do.’ He even pointed them beyond the revela- 
tion of truth that he was making to them. ‘I have many things,’ 
he said, ‘to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, 
when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you unto all 
truth.’ He pointed them to that Spirit of truth, that direct inspira- 
tion of God,’ which should be to the disciple in common with his 
master. Even in that moment of loftiest exaltation when he cried, 
‘I and my Father are one,’ — words from which men reasoned that 
he must be the very God, — even then he did not feel, and would 
not feel, that he stood alone. His relation to the Father was the 
relation in which he wished his disciples also to stand to him. He 
prayed for them that they might be one, as he and the Father were 
one, ‘ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.’ Now if we remember this prayer, we may dwell 
upon and exalt as we will the oneness of Christ with God. We 
speak often of the faith which Jesus required from men. The faith 
he asked of men was nothing to the faith which he had in men; 
just as the love he asks is nothing to the love he gives. ‘There was 
no height to which he did not summon them, in full confidence that 
they would heed the call and answer it. It seemed almost as if he 
would set his own crown upon his followers’ heads. He cried, in 
those words which seem sometimes the loftiest and tenderest ever 
uttered, ‘The glory that thou hast given me I have given them.’ If 
any think that such words lessen the dignity of Christ, they little 
understand his-true glory, — the glory of the spiritual life, the glory 
of love, of self-forgetfulness, — a glory that shines the brighter the 
more one would trample all glory beneath his feet. If the faith he 
had in man seem to any to be too great, they may remember that 
he looked, not at the actual, but at the possible ; not only at what 
was, but at what was to be. Paul at least seems to have caught the 
true meaning of the words, and drawn from them the real power, 
the hope, the joy, the inspiration that was in them. He answered 
the word of confidence and fellowship and cheer, which Jesus ut- 
tered, by the lofty cry which summed them all up in a single sen- 
tence of infinite height and depth and fulness: ‘ Heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ.’ And the Church to-day, while it may 
be divided in its theory of the nature or the office of Jesus, may 
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unite at least in a common joy at the revelation of the possibilities 
of our human nature which come to us through him. 

“In seeking to look more closely at the truth we have considered, 
we are met, first, by the fact that Christ found upon the earth — 
found even in human life intimations, symbols, reflections of the 
highest realities of which he spoke. He revealed spiritual truth by 
bringing out the inmost heart and meaning of the common life of 
men. We may illustrate this by the methods and the results of sci- 
ence. Science also reveals truths almost infinite, but it does this 
by making us understand the real nature of the things that are 
most familiar, — of the air we breathe, of the light that plays about 
us, of the stones that we trample under our feet. Some of the 
grandest discoveries of science are suggested by the most common 
things. Galvinism was discovered, not in the laboratory, but in the 
kitchen. Had it been foretold to Newton that on a given day there 
should be brought before him a phenomenon that should reveal to 
him the secret law that binds the universe together, how would he 
have watched for signs and starry portents! The hour came; a 
tree in his garden tossed an apple from its bough. The astronomer 
Leverrier, not content with the prophecy of one planet, found by 
his observations, and the long processes of his calculus, that there 
was another nearer to the sun than Mercury. He told the astrono- 
mers when and where to look. They looked, and saw the planet 
whirling on its way, circling the sun in less than half the time that 
the moon needs to circle our little earth. ‘Is that the planet,’ they 
cried, ‘that we have seen a dozen times before, but thought it only 
a spot fleeting across the surface of the sun?’ 

“So it is with the revelation of the Highest. Suppose it had 
been announced that on a given year there would be.a revelation of 
God and of his relations to man, how would philosophers have 
striven to anticipate it! What ponderous volumes, what creations 
of new terms, would have preceded it! The revelation came. It 
was the simplest word of our common life, the second which the 
lips of childhood learn to speak, — the word ‘ Father.’ Christ, who 
came to reveal God to man, instead of opening the heavens, tore 
away the veil from our own hearts, and, pointing to the wisest ten- 
derness of our human love, said, ‘That is the image and manifesta- 
tion of God.’ His revelation was the unveiling of the mystery that 
is about us and within us, which is in itself not merely a prophecy 
of the Highest, but a hint of the presence and power of the High- 
est.” 
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TO A PHYSALIA. 


WHITHER, on pathless seas, 

And tossed by restless billows to and fro, 

Thy sails all spread to catch the favoring breeze, 
Say, whither dost thou go? 


Not like the wandering bird, — 
With sight of distant coast or island near, 
Or sound familiar from below far heard, 
To aid his course to steer, — 


Not thus thou sailest by. 

Thou passest boldly out of sight of land, 

The wave below as trackless as above the sky ; 
No guide on either hand. 


Peaceful republic! tell 
What counsels guide thee on thy prosperous way : 
What magic force thy members can compel, 

Wise counsels to obey? 


Each seeks the public good, 
. Each labors not for self, but for the state, 
Each does the part by him best understood, 
The part assigned by fate. 
Nay, not by fate! The Power 
Which guides so well what first it did create, 
And gifted thee with wisdom’s heavenly dower, 
Is holier than fate. 


Power! that dost guide aright, 
Through air and sea, the creatures Thou hast made, 
Our hope for human states is on Thy might, 

Thy loving wisdom, stayed. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART THIRD. 

NoveMBER, 1837. At C., succesor of celebrated Dr. B. 
Parish small and scattered over the whole town; salary, six 
hundred dollars; family, wife and three children. Moved 
into the only house that could be obtained, and this the 
owner wanted to sell, and might want for his own use at any 
time, so under this uncertainty could not give myself unre- 
servedly to my work. And here I may as well speak, once 
for all, of the greatest trial of the poor minister’s life. 

Owing to the great number of small sectarian societies 
there is a constant struggle among them for existence. They 
try to rival each other in costly churches; and so seldom have 
means of building comfortable parsonages for their ministers. 
This, with the increase of population, and the great cost of 
building, causes a real scarcity of houses in all these country 
towns. This I know from sad experience, having moved 
twenty-nine times during the first thirty years of my minis- 
try. I have moved six times in four years; and twice have 
broken up my relation to parishes simply because I could 
find no place in which to put my family, or feel for any time 
the security of a home. The trouble and expense, the wear 
and tear of furniture, the greater wear and tear of tempers 
and tastes, of all the best feelings that enter into the home 
of an intelligent, sensitive family, no language can express. 
When I think over all my experience of this kind, of the 
many times that my real work has been interrupted, my 
house made chaotic, my children changed from one school- 
district to another, and all the thousand smaller annoyances 
that attend these family revolutions, or this vagrant kind of 
life, I feel sure religious societies can have no idea of the 
misery and demoralization they are causing in this neglect to 
provide a resting place for those whose average term of service 
is now only two years. It must be from want of thought rather 
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than from want of heart; for we know by experience that 
these societies are well and kindly disposed. They are 
mostly made up of persons who themselves know nothing of 
the evils which we see so clearly, and feel so deeply. I speak 
not for myself, but for my younger brethren, when I say this 
condition should be changed, or a more thoughtful compas- 
sion exercised towards its victims, — more excyses made for 
weak, sorely tried, ministerial human nature. 

Thirty-five or forty years ago, before C. had any business 
or railroad connections with the great world, it had some 
very peculiar people ; but no more perhaps than other towns 
in the same condition. All over New England, in these re- 
mote, out-of-the-way places, where the same families have 
lived several generations, unaffected by anything that could 
be called society, or public opinion, I have found persons 
who had followed out freely their predominant tendencies, till 
some one element of character overshadowed and dwarfed all 
others. Those most frequently observed were such as might 
have grown naturally out of the poor, hard life of the early 
settlers, on such a soil, in such a climate. The severe labors 
and small results, the struggles and trials, the nice economies 
and petty savings which were necessary, in those early times, 
resulted at last occasionally in horrible forms of avarice and 
selfishness, a monomania so extreme as often to destroy all 
ties of kindred, family, and affection. This class of misers is 
nearly extinct now, but in their day they were numerous and 
often entertaining. 

I had been at C. but a few days when a man appeared at 
my door who wanted to saw some wood that had just been 
drawn into my yard. He was one of the seediest persons I 
had ever met anywhere. His clothes were of many styles 
and colors ; his hat was made of pieces of other hats that he 
had sewed together with various kinds of twine; his face and 
hands were dirty; his hair uncut and uncombed; and, in 
every respect, he was altogether a most dilapidated specimen 
of humanity. I went out to show him how I wanted the 
wood sawed, when he became confidential and began to tell 
me that he was not exactly one of my parish, but that his 
8 
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widowed sister was ; and then, on the strength of this, asked 
me if I would not give him some /essons in grammar and 
arithmetic, so that he could teach a district school. I need 
not say that he did not get much encouragement in this 
direction. 

I afterwards found that he was worth several thousand dol- 
lars, yet lived by himself in the most abject poverty and 
wretchedness ; carried potatoes in a basket to roast for his 
dinner at an iron furnace where he worked; took a stick of 
wood to put through the handle every night, under the pre- 
tense of carrying it home easier, but really to secure the 
wood ; and when famished would steal from his poor sister 
rather than spend a cent of his own money. Not at all dis- 
couraged by his first repulse about the grammar lessons, he 
returned a week after to renew the request. He said a 
good many years ago he had a school down in Maine, and 
as he could not earn much now, in the winter season, he 
had thought it would be a good thing to brush up his old 
learning and turn it to some account. He said he could read 
right off in the New Testament, but had no books ; so pulled 
out of his pocket an old newspaper, and wanted to begin les- 
sons in parsing. He had marked through a paragraph the 
nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech, and wanted me to 
see whether he had got them right. To get rid of him, I 
told him my time was precious and I should have to charge 
high for my lessons ; that applicants for schools at the pres- 
ent time had to go before a committee, and pass a severe ex- 
amination in algebra and other branches of learning which 
were not required in his school days. He went away with a 
disappointed and sorrowful aspect, and did not return; but 
in parting asked me what algebra was. After I left town the 
doctor, who took my house, had a similar experience with the 
same man. He began at the wood-pile and pulled out of his 
pocket a book of algebra for the doctor to give him some 
instruction. He had not given up his idea of getting a win- 
ter school. This shows that he had one strong element of 
character besides avarice,— persistence of purpose. But I 
was never particularly proud of my first student. 
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Could Dickens, when in this country, have gone out of the 
beaten track of tourists, into our small, remote towns, among 
our most peculiar people, those who have had least inter- 
course with the world; where the energy, enterprise, wealth, 
and culture have been drawn away to great manufacturing 
and commercial centres ; where old families have nearly run 
out, or, from the want of mental and social stimulus, have by 
certain ruts run into the grossest eccentricities, — could he 
have stopped for a while in some rural grocery-store, or com- 
mon loafing place, and heard the unrestrained gossip of some 
such “sleepy hollow,” he would have found characters for 
more original and striking books than he had ever written. 

In this town of C. my predecessor had been remarkable 
for his bold reformatory discourses; and, as I was deeply 
interested in all the exciting questions of the time, I followed 
up the work thus begun, and was allowed a greater freedom 
of expression than I expected. Of course there were in my 
congregation many persons more or less affected by the old 
Calvinistic dogmas, who missed the old tone and phraseology 
of the pulpit ; one, at least, who complained that I did not 
have enough to say about “a state of natur’ and and a state 
of grace ;” and another, who, when told that I was a sugges- 
tive preacher, and made people think, answered that she did 
not care for that, “she wanted Sunday as a day of rest.” I 
have since often thought there might be a great number of 
such persons in all religious societies, and that recently they 
were fast finding a supply for their wants. I have, however, 
no reason to complain of my society at C. It was the best 
in town, made up of all classes, and really liberal in thought 
and feeling. And here, in connection with my first settle- 
ment over a Unitarian congregation, I want to speak particu- 
larly of the liberality of this early time. 

As seen through the light of these later years it appears 
to me greater in degree, and better in kind, than any we 
have since experienced. 

Liberalism always seems to lose its peculiar characteristics 
soon after it gets organized. Before, it is broad, general, pro- 
gressive. It is a universal principle, an all-pervading spirit ; 
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after it becomes a popular rallying cry for parties and sects, 
or gets imprisoned in their platforms and creeds, it practi- 
cally amounts to nothing. It often takes the character of a 
Jesuitical expediency. Men are then liberal only with refer- 
ence to the interests of their organization. While it is a 
spirit, it is general ; when it is organized, it becomes special. 
Just as we often see persons whose liberality reminds us of 
Jacob’s ringed, streaked, and spotted cattle. It is only skin- 
deep, and there is not enough of it to cover the skin; so they 
are liberal and progressive only in spots and streaks. Now 
the early liberality of these New England churches was a 
principle, a spirit, rather than any system of doctrines ; and 
it is yet an open question whether the organization of the 
spirit under a particular name has advanced or retarded the 
development of that spirit. Such an organization was then 
opposed by a large number of our best and most prominent 
men; and they never allowed themselves or their ‘churches 
to be called by its name. Many societies took it by bare ma- 
jorities, and would have been just as liberal without as with 
it. The leaders would have Jed in the same direction all who 
were ready to follow, and have led no more. So we may 
have lost on one side as much as we have gained on the 
other. The spirit itself is better than any of its forms or 
names, because it is then always ready for reforms and reun- 
ions. It is in the liberal spirit, rather than in any liberal the- 
ology, that real mental and spiritual freedom is found. 

In the early period to which I now refer, I found this spirit 
in the liberal societies, in their literature, in all their modes 
of thought and feeling; and this, to me, was their chief at- 
traction. I received this impression from Channing, Ware, 
Buckminster, Dewey, Walker, and many others of their time. 
I attended their conferences, and there heard the freest and 
boldest discussions of all the prevalent exciting topics, and 
remember distinctly what clear conceptions they had, and 
what solemn warnings they gave, of the dangers of shibbo- 
leths, creeds, and all kinds of theological tests and exclu- 
sions. It was in the school of this broad church, under the 
inspiration of this free, liberal spirit, that I preached on all 
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the subjects of general interest, in my own and neighboring 
pulpits, without anybody te molest or make me afraid. I 
therefore speak from experience when I say that early New 
England Unitarianism was a spirit, rather than a dogma or 
theology. As a spirit it gained all its conquests. 

I remained at C. two years, left in kind and friendly rela- 
tions with all, and have often returned to visit and preach in 
the dear old town of such early and various associations. I 
was obliged to move twice the last year, and moved away be- 
cause I could get but half a house, and that not fit for winter 
use. I began this chapter with moving, and am now ready 
to move on to another. 


II. 


Here I begin without time or place, because a minister 
without a parish is nowhere and of no account. For nearly 
one year this was my condition. I preached in various 
places, had a large and valuable experience, but at great 
cost to soul and body. How distinctly I remember the long, 
expensive, disagreeable stage rides, in summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, the long separations from my family, the break- 
ing up of my studious habits, the chaos and discomfort, all 
the disappointments and trials of such a life! Deducting 
the few Sundays unemployed, I received for this whole year 
of such service less than four hundred dollars for the support 
of a family, to which another had this year been added. 
Does any reader wonder why I did not sooner get a call or 
leave so unpromising a profession? The shortest answer 
that can here be given is, that many wiser and better men 
have persevered under greater difficulties, and have felt im- 
pulses from within stronger than any from without. 

I went among these societies unknown, without any de- 
nominational support or sympathy; and when they found 
that I had not come through Cambridge, but through ‘the 
Universalists, against whom the prejudice was then much 
stronger than now, it was everywhere brought to bear against 
me. Indeed one of my greatest trials was the want of atten- 
tion or sympathy from the denomination into which I had 
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come at the sacrifice of all my old acquaintances and friends, 
Again, I had lived so much alone, was so little accustomed 
to the ways of the world, as to retain the childish impression 
that truth and truthfulness were very precious; that truth, 
especially religious truth, was the very bread of life for which 
all were hungering and searching ; that I had only to present 
it in the clearest and most forcible manner to meet this great 
popular want. 

Could there have been a greater mistake? Is there still 
any greater obstacle to popular success in the ministry ?. In 
my simplicity I then thought the light and life so precious to 
me I could easily dispense to others; but I soon found that 
real truth in religion was the very thing that most people did 
not want, and were determined not to have. I had made too 
little allowance for prejudice and willfulness, for mystical, 
dogmatic, ecclesiastical assumption, for religious indifference, 
sectarian complacency, or any of the numerous imperfections 
of society. I supposed the people who made up our most 
advanced body were highly enlightened, and wanted their pe- 
culiar views brought out with great distinctness; that reli- 
gion was with them a principle, rather than a sentiment or 
feeling. I therefore preached “as unto wise men.” It was a 
mistake, but one that I have not yet fully corrected. I did 
not know then that indefiniteness was as important in reli- 
gion as in politics, in Church as in State. 

About this period there was great dullness and reaction in 
our churches. Men got tired of controversy and doctrinal 
preaching, outgrew the old questions, obtained a desirable 
and most respectable social position, and demanded rest. 
Doctrines were ignored, and practical, or rather sentimental 
and preceptive, preaching required. Under this order of 
things our societies declined ; or, if they did not decrease in 
numbers, they became indifferent and paralyzed. 

A generation had grown up who at last began to ask what 
Unitarians did specially believe ; or rather why all Christen- 
dom left them “out in the cold.” So this torpor was an ex- 
ceptional state, and did not long continue. It was broken up 
by what was called the Transcendental movement, — ethical 
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and philosophical, taking the place of the old theological or 
doctrinal questions. Here again we became leaders of 
thought and progress, and found life and vigor in propor- 
tion as we were true to this advanced position. But we did 
not gain it without a great struggle or conflict among our- 
selves. This long and indefinite term, “transcendentalism,” 
greatly disturbed and frightened many persons, and the 
truths it represented were very injudiciously and extrava- 
gantly presented by some of its advocates; but the effort 
was not lost. It put us forward in the right direction. We 
adopted all that was vital in it, and it has done us immense 
good. All the best thought or literature of the present time 
has grown out of it. It has opened to us the highest regions 
of spiritual life; has shown us how much more we can know 
through the reason, the inner light, the spirit’s discernment, 
than by reasoning. In other words, it has shown us how 
much more we can apprehend than comprehend. It has given 
us positive convictions on things that transcend the evidence 
of the senses and the understanding. It has shown us whole 
realms of truth which are more open to spiritual instincts 
than to intellectual development. This controversy was at 
its height about the time of my vagrant ministry, and, as I 
was deeply interested in it, it had much to do with my unset- 
tled condition, Through this a new spirit had arisen among 
us. Opposition to each other often took the place of oppo- 
sition to the old common enemy. Emerson, Ripley, and 
younger men from several Cambridge classes, left the minis- 
try in consequence of this disturbance. The transition here 
traced is all-important in the life here sketched, because my 
whole mental and spiritual nature was excited to the highest 
activity by the great questions which it presented. 


At last I was invited to preach at R. one year, moved my 
family there, and staid more than two; but was fortunate 
enough not to be obliged to move into another house before 
the end of the first year. R. was one of the oldest towns in 
Massachusetts, the society the first parish, the meeting-house 
about the last of its kind; and the people, though not revo- 
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lutionary in their character or opinions, belonged to what is 
called the revolutionary period.- They gloried in the part 
their fathers took in that work; they built a monument to 
commemorate their heroic deeds in that early struggle, and 
never seemed to think that anything more was necessary. 

This parish, though large and wealthy, had a fund, the 
interest of which more than paid all its expenses. Yet they 
allowed me only eight hundred dollars for my services. I 
say this, not as complaining, but explaining. I put it down 
as all the effect of the monument and the fund. A large ex- 
perience in other places confirms the impression that a com- 
placent glorying in what ancestors have done is not favora- 
ble to progress ; and that what people do not pay for, even in 
religious matters, they do not care for. 

Through these long-continued evil influences this old par- 
ish had fallen into a state of chronic indifference. Three 

‘other societies had gone out from it, yet retained their legal 
connection with it, hoping to get each a part of this first par- 
ish fund. They continued to exercise the right of voting, and 
so the trustees could not settle a minister, but only hire for 
an indefinite time. With these and many other circum- 
stances so much against me, I commenced my labors. I 
worked hard in many ways, was on the school-committee, 
held temperance talks in the several districts, walked all over 
the large town to make parish calls, and on ministerial ex- 
changes in neighboring towns; founded a parish and Sun- 
day-school library : and whatever I found to do for the public 
I did with all my might. In regard to my Sunday services 
I know that I was very much in earnest, that my congrega- 
tion increased, and that I had in it a few noble sympathetic 
souls to cheer and help me. Here I would gladly say no 
more of this R. life, or would commence a new sketch in a 
new place ; but truth and duty require me to go on to my 
failure and its causes. 

About this time the public mind was greatly excited in 
regard to temperance and anti-slavery questions; but I well 
remember that I was not excited by them. They were noth- 
ing new tome. My name may be found on the subscription 
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list of the first anti-slavery paper ever published, —“ The 
Cradle of Liberty ;” and as to the temperance cause, I had 
many years before given a lecture to the first society ever 
formed in the State for its promotion: so was not in a condi- 
tion to be surprised into any extravagance of speech or action 
in these directions. 

This town of R. was not so intemperate itself as some oth- 
ers, but it was the centre of the traffic for several neighbor- 
ing towns. It was what, in the common phrase of the time, 
was called “a rum-hole.” Now I had in my society two 
remarkable persons: one, deacon of the church; the other, 
principal of a celebrated school, — God-fearing, truth-loving, 
humane, noble men, after the type of the old Puritan, with- 
out any of the narrowness or bigotry associated with this 
name. These men were intimately associated with me in an 
effort to change the character and reputation of this town. 
The opposition of all whose appetites and interests were the 
other way was manifested in proportion to our success; and 
of course the public peace began to be disturbed. 

At last this deacon said, at a church meeting, that he could 
not conscientiously or consistently go to the stores to buy for 
the church what he was so greatly opposed to for other pur- 
poses. It was at the time the Washingtonians were reclaim- 
ing so many drunkards ; and he gave instances where men 
who, when thus reformed, had joined churches, and had fallen 
back through the old appetite aroused by the wine-cup at the 
communion. He asked the brethren to excuse him from its 
further use on such occasions. This brought the whole mat- 
ter at once to a crisis. 

Such an innovation could not be tolerated in such a place. 
By an overwhelming vote he was forced to resign his office. 
One member said, in the discussion, that we ought to use 
wine for its color, it so resembled the blood of Christ. I re- 
plied, that, if we were going to be as literal as this, we ought 
to hold our communion in some upper room, and use only un- 
leavened bread. This action, though of little importance in 
itself, threw the influence of the church all in the wrong 
direction, and caused many of its best friends to hang their 
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heads in shame. Various persons were afterward chosen to 
fill this office, but all declined. One at last, I remember, a 
very meek man, was disposed to accept; but his bright, intel- 
ligent wife told him if he did she would seek a divorce from 
him. How the matter was settled I do not know; but for 
several months a deacon was borrowed from another church 
in the vicinity. 

In connection with this I would here say that the chief 
man in my parish was chairman of the board of trustees for 
the parish fund, of the board of selectmen of the town, and 
an aspirant for the State Legislature. His income was 
largely derived from buildings used for the liquor traffic, and 
his influence was bad in many ways, although he tried hard 
to keep on both sides of all exciting topics. Just before the 
State election he asked me if I ever voted. Certainly, I said, 
always ; I considered it just as much a duty for a clergyman 
to vote as any other man. He expressed great satisfaction 
at my reply, evidently supposing that I would vote for him 
to represent the town. The next Monday, standing at the 
voting place, he saw me vote for another man. I soon per- 
ceived that I was doomed never to have his forgiveness. He 
had control of the fund, and I was at his mercy. But how 
could I do otherwise? Was I to pull down in one way all I 
was trying to build up in another ? 

My readers may be assured that I did not as a minister 
make a specialty of this subject to the exclusion of any com- 
mon pulpit subjects. At that time I was deeply interested in 
ethical and spiritual questions; and as I now read over the 
sermons of those two years, am surprised at their great 
variety and moderate tone. 

A little later came my last unpardonable offense. A Vir- 
ginian fugitive slave was arrested in Boston by his master’s 
sympathizers, and put in Boston Jail for safe keeping till his 
owner should find it convenient to take him away. During 
the week he was thus in prison I told some of my parishon- 
ers that I intended to make slavery the subject of discourse 
the next Sunday. They advised me against such a course, 
and said the people were not interested in it. I replied if 
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they were not it was high time they were; and at the close 
of the morning service gave notice of it for the afternoon. I 
have that sermon now, and am proud of it. Much that was 
then prophecy has since become history ; and when South 
Carolina seceded from the union, and the first rebel gun was 
fired on Fort Sumter, I at once thought of the seceders who 
went out of my congregation that afternoon, slamming their 
pew doors behind them. I heard the sound of that cannon 
as the echo of those banging doors. 

Two days after this the trustees waited upon me with the 
request that I would supply the pulpit by exchanges during 
the term for which I had been engaged by them. In other 
words, that I would not go into their pulpit again. It was 
mid-winter, I had sickness in my family, could get no ex- 
change for the next Sunday, and so was obliged to be idle 
and give my small pittance to another. My only rich rela- 
tion pronounced me a fool for quarreling with my “bread and 
butter ;” and with the great public, who neither knew nor 
cared for me, or the causes of the separation, it gave me the 
reputation of being “a violent abolitionist.” I had a new 
parish to seek, and this was not then a favorable introduction 
anywhere. How this period was passed cannot now be told, 
—I thought I had seen many hard times before, but now, 
having a larger family to care for and support, I remembered 
my former experience of candidating, and shrank from its 
repetition with horror. I wondered if anybody ever thought 
of the terrible temptations to silence and sham often pre- 
sented and long continued by this mode of treating minis- 
ters. We may talk as much as we please about putting char- 
acter above opinion. It is not done anywhere yet to any 
extent. If I had been an angel from heaven, or the greatest 
sinner on earth, it would have made no difference in this 
case. I was an abolitionist, and must go. This was the 
mad-dog cry of the time, and everybody must run away from 
me or make me run. 

Reader, I wish you could have seen the sheepish look of 
those trustees as they came to my house on this errand, 
the chairman specially smiling and polite. After making 
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his request, he hoped I would not think the separation re- 
quired was wholly on account of the sermon of last Sunday. 
Oh, no! I knew better than that, and so did he. It was only 
the occasion, the consummation of causes. But I asked, as 
if I was surprised that there could be any other, what these 
other complaints were. Mr. C. replied that it had been no- 
ticed I did not often read, or take texts, from the Old Testa- 
ment ; that I did not preach about sin in general, or abstract 
sin, as others did, but, by special applications to present times 
and occasions, kept the parish in a ferment. That it would 
not do to be so particular. The people would not bear it. 
Then it was I thought of a new classification of men: those 
who knew what to be ashamed of, and those who did not. 
They went away graciously as they came. They have all 
gone to another world now, but I do not believe they will 
care to see me again anywhere. Personally I never had the 
slightest ill feeling towards them. They were only represen- 
tatives of the worldly, expedient spirit of the time, aggravated 
in this place by the combined influences of the monument 
and the fund. 


RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 


BY J. H. M. 


THERE are times when it is good for us to pause a little in 
the midst of our labors that we may meditate and pray. 
There are times when our minds turn, of themselves, to 
higher themes, and are refreshed by them as under “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” We lift up our 
hearts in thoughtful reverence, and rejoice to dwell in the 
comforting and peaceful realm of things eternal and immor- 
tal. When the painful and sultry day, wearisome alike to 
body and mind, is ended, and we have begun to rest from its 
labors, and the noise and dust of its busy hours have ceased, 
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and cooling breezes begin to visit us, it is a privilege and a 
relief to bathe our foreheads in the evening air, and to lift up 
our eyes and our thoughts to the heavens, where the moon 
and the stars—silent sentinels of God— move on, sending 
their quiet rays down upon us, and lending something of 
their own calmness to this world of ours. 

There are times when in very weariness of soul we turn 
alike from the riches and the poverty of the world, and long 
as for the wings of a dove that we may fly away and be at 
rest. We are tired of what we have, and seek for something 
better. The richest enjoyments of life awaken in us longings 
for richer enjoyments still, and then pass away. The fairest 
hopes point upward and vanish into realms whither they 
would draw us to find their fulfillment. The dearest and 
closest of earthly relations, with all the affections which they 
have awakened and refined within us, and all the aspirations 
of love and tenderness which they have inspired, fail to sat- 
isfy us unless they reach into the very heavens, and draw us 
after them into that holy and radiant sphere. Without this 
uplifting of the soul to fairer realms for the completion of 
what is now left unfinished, we should only be tortured by 
the thought of what is dearest to us here. The aged man 
lives out more than his threescore or fourscore years, but his 
record here is incomplete unless it is also written on high. 
The young man falls in the early stages of the great battle of 
life, and no apparent victory crowns the cheerful and self-for- 
getting courage with which he threw himself into the con- 
flict. But what a world of divine power and beauty has 
revealed itself to him in his grandest moment! “ Why all 
this waste?” is the question which betrays the involuntary 
doubt of those who cannot see the grander issues into which 
a life so given must pass after it has vanished out of our 
sight. A modest soul finds or makes for itself a home in the 
midst of us. As a quiet, conservative influence, acting for 
good on natures which seem to be stronger than its own, it 
is more felt than appreciated, and more appreciated than 
talked about. Her finer sense of adaptation feels from afar 
the possibility of discord, and without knowing it herself 
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brings differing elements into richer combinations, as the 
voice in the choir which is hardly heard is sometimes the 
one which guides and harmonizes all the rest. With a mod- 
est and almost painful self-distrust, but with unquestioning 
faith in God, she passes out of our sphere. If what we have 
seen is all, how can we understand or be reconciled to it? 
To say nothing of so much bodily suffering as we sometimes 
find through months and years of painfully protracted dis- 
ease; to say nothing of bodily sufferings which sometimes 
throw a shadow over all the enjoyments of life, — how do the 
virtues which most endear themselves to us fail to satisfy our 
sense of justice when we follow them through their painful 
strugglings here, unless we are permitted also to foliow them 
into that world where “there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away.” The memories which 
come to us most touchingly from the past are darkened with 
sadness, and our eyes are blinded with tears till we think of 
them as having entered into the light which shines in holier 
realms. 

It is good for us to dwell on life in these its higher rela- 
tions. We go abroad, and seem to walk through a world 
blooming in the effluence of God’s creative love and good- 
ness. It is as if the breath of an infinite Benignity were 
filling the air with its melodies and perfumes. The little 
flower that rests humbly on the ground, and sends up its fra- 
grance like a perpetual prayer from some lowly and trusting 
soul, the tree which clothes itself, as no art or wealth of man 
can do, in its bridal garments to celebrate the marriage union 
of earth and heaven, while birds from beneath its covert send 
forth their songs of blithe and fitting music, seem to speak to 
us of a new and glad creation. But only as they lift us above 
themselves can they so speak to us. With the Christian poet 
we exclaim to them, — 


“ Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you aleng.” 
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Only as we thus look on nature in a spirit which binds us 
both alike to God, and lifts us above outward forms to the 
spiritual and immortal beauty which lives in them and by 
which they live,— only thus, as interpreted to us by Christ 
in his words and life, can we understand the true and diviner 
_ meaning of nature and of our human life. Not more essen- 
tial is it that the sun should turn its face towards us in order 
to reveal to us what lies upon the earth, and to call out its 
secret powers of life, than that a higher light from heaven 
should reveal to us the attitude in which we stand to one an- 
other and to God, and call out our secret powers of love and 
life. 

Thus, radiant and beautiful as these outward forms are, we 
turn from them to the higher things of which they are em- 
blems and tokens. From the life which makes itself felt 
through these material organs we turn to that which is fed 
and sustained there by the spirit of God. From the pleas- 
ures and labors of the day we turn to the higher enjoyments 
towards which the fairest hopes that greet us here point up- 
ward with a prophetic instinct. From the life that now is, 
however it may be filled with whatsoever things are lovely 
and holy, we turn with a sense of insufficiency and incom- 
pleteness, till we recognize it as it is when transfigured by 
the love and the spirit of God. The soul most delicately 
attuned to harmony, and most alive to every sweetest expres- 
sion of music, is most sensitive also to every discord and 
every imperfection in the arrangement of the parts. When 
it is borne aloft on the grandest tones and harmonies, then it 
feels most painfully the inadequacy of earthly organs to give 
expression to its highest emotions and conceptions, and seeks 
to live in a faith which is the substance or assurance of things 
hoped for and unseen. 

As we enter into the spirit of our Lord, and under his 
guidance catch the truer meaning of what lies around us in 
our daily experience, we rise into that serener world towards 
which all things fair and lovely here, by their very incom- 
pleteness and insufficiency, are directing us. “Not in us,” 
they say, “is your rest. We have here no continuing city. 
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We bloom out, momentary tokens of an eternal goodness, to 
awaken in you a sense of God’s love, and then vanish away, 
that in him and not in us you may find your rest.” So they 
speak to us, clothed with a prophetic authority, through the 
new and higher life which Christ has given them. Of them- 
selves they could not give us this knowledge. We must as- 
sent to the conclusions arrived at by Kant when he says, 
“The principles of reason, as applied to nature, do not conduct 
to any theological truths.” But when our souls are touched 
by the truth and the life revealed to us in Jesus, then the 
enigma is solved. We see everywhere the hand and the love 
of God, and wonder that it could ever have seemed so per- 
plexing and so dark. The limitations around us lead our 
thoughts away into the illimitable. Everything becomes pro- 
phetic of a power and a life better than itself. Each joy is 
prophetic of a higher joy, and when all the resources of 
earthly enjoyment are exhausted, the very flame in which 
they consume themselves is emblematic of the finer enjoy- 
ments which await the soul redeemed from earth and clothed 
in immortality. 

Even pain forms a part of this great and benignant plan. 
It is not, as some writers on our physical constitution would 
have us believe, merely the effect of an inexorable Jaw, work- 
ing out and wreaking on us its merciless retributions, — 
most sharply on those who can least resist its power. Even 
pain, administered by the hand of Him who spared not even 
his own son, forms an essential part of the grand remedial 
system by which we are to ascend the mountain of purifica- 
tion, and, though it be through much tribulation, enter at last 
into the kingdom of heaven. 





“Truth ever comes shrouded. That which brings light and wis- 
dom we see not at first. The darkened cloud precedes the tiny 
drops of rain that make the flowers come forth.” 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FLOWERS. 
A FANTASY. 


BY EDWARD S. CROSS. 


White I dreamed, a palace of beauty arose in my soul, 
built, like that Theban wall of old, by the power of music, — 
its walls, founded in depths unknown, were formed of the 
tones of the many-sounding organ, — through its halls rang 
ever the echoes of trumpets sharp and soft horns, soul-sub- 
duing, — along its winding stairs tripped the light flute-notes, 
while ever and anon, near and far, were heard the human- 
like voices of sweetly-delaying violins. 

And, as I gazed into the starry depths (for I was alone, 
beneath the canopy of heaven, in a land of flowers, — some 
far southern land it seemed), this palace appeared to ex- 
pand, to rise, to fill the wide expanse around, above me; 
nay, to reach with its towers —albeit not proud like that of 
Babel —the throne of the Eternal Father; and there it 
melted away, lost in unfathomed heights of glory, even as 
was my soul lost to itself in joy that couldvnot be measured, 
in peace that could not be expressed. 

And I saw the universe filled with the light of the All- 
Father, and knew that this light was hidden from the sense 
of man by its very effulgence, as ancient sages tell us that 
men hear not the sphere-music becatlse of its overpowering 
and ever-present sound. Yet I could but for a moment 
endure such radiance: the light of the Eternal Father was 
withdrawn from my eyes, — nay, rather, my eyes were again 
sealed to that glory which can never be withdrawn. 

And when the Ineffable Light had vanished from my vis- 
ion, I saw that it was still night, but now a night brighter far 
than that faint brilliance of the zenith which men call mid- 
day. For suns innumerable shone above me, each brighter 
than that which makes earth’s day, and I was only able to 
bear such lustre because I had been for an hour endowed 
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with a measure of the vision of the angels. And yet this 
brilliance was dim when matched with that of the Heavenly 
Father, for that light is Love, and there is naught so potent 
in the universe. 

Now, also, were my ears unstopped, and I listened to that 
sphere-music of which I had often heard the tale with doubt- 
ing mind. And it seemed to me that this music was as the 
voice of the Eternal Father, only that it was softened to my 
ears, so that I might listen also to another harmony, even the 
song and symphony of the flowers beneath me. For I now 
saw that the flowers of the earth were open to the host of 
the suns, unveiling their beauty and exhaling their fragrance ; 
and the perfume and the chorus and the symphony arose 
from wide savannahs over whose wealth of flowers one might 
run the compass of a diapason, not alone of sound, but of 
color likewise ; and although some flowers breathed no fra- 
grance, every one exhaled its tone. And the stars heard the 
faint music of the flowers, as God hears the feeble cry of 
his children upon earth, and their faltering songs of praise ; 
while the flowers heard the music of the stars as man hears 
the great voice of God. (Only ¢hat voice man hears not 
above him alone, in tones of thunder, but within him also, 
ofttimes like the flower-songs, inaudible, from its delicacy, 
to the gross ear of man. Moreover, as the harmony of 
the flowers is incomplete without that of the stars, so also 
does the sphere-music need that of the flowers for its com- 
plement; for the gre&t needs the little, even as the little 
needs the great; the mighty God disdains not to own his 
need of human love; and the harmony of the seven heavens 
is incomplete without the faltering prayer of the repentant 
sinner upon earth. 

Now, to the ear of God and the blessed all the universe is 
a harmony, albeit not yet freed from passing discords. But 
to me it was given only to hear the stars in their courses and 
the flowers of the sod. And as I still listened to the flowers 
it seemed that they gave speech to that which in man’s heart 
lacked fitting utterance. And from obscure sufferers in the 
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dark places of the earth arose the voice of pain, and from 
the quiet places of the earth arose the song of humble glad- 
ness, and from the martyr’s stake arose the chant of triumph, 
and from the hearts of those who in daily life walked with 
God arose that which seemed like the half-hushed songs of 
the angels. And I heard the moan of the broken-hearted, 
who have not known, but shall yet know, the consolation of 
the Lord Christ, —the sigh of those who seek after truth, 
and who have not seen, but shall yet see the light of the 
Lord Christ, — the cry of those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and who have not been, but shall yet be filled 
with the heavenly banquet of the Lord Christ. And all this, 
and more besides that I cannot tell, was expressed without 
any word, by the music which rose from the wild flowers of 
forest and glen and brookside and meadow, and from such as 
swayed in the eddies of mighty rivers,— from the cultured 
flowers also in the parterres beneath the castle towers and in 
the little garden before the peasant’s door. And the brave 
flowers that faced the host of suns, rejoicing in a kindred 
light and beauty, rang forth their paans to the wild wind; 
while the trembling flowerets that hid their beauty, but could 
not hide their fragrance, breathed forth their tones, like those 
of fairy bells, to the zephyr that scarce shook their frail petals 
with its touch. 

And I felt that it was Love that caused each flower to 
exhale its fragrance and its tone, and that this Love was but 
the shadow of the Love of the All-Father. And I longed 
unspeakably that all men might know in their inmost hearts, 
even for one moment, the Love of the Heavenly Father and 
the Lord Christ, and it seemed to me that then no heart 
could there be so hard as to resist such love. And while I 
was thus lost in thought, the vision faded from my eyes, and 
the harmonies melted into silence, and I awoke. 





“The soul that is most attuned to harmony feels most keenly the 
discords of life.” 
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OUR FRIENDS ABOVE. 


BY J. H. M. 


TueEy have put on immortality. They have entered the 
eternal realm of joy and gladness. They have met dear ones 
who have become familiar with those brighter scenes, and 
whose joy it is to welcome them to their heavenly home. We 
know not how they meet, nor how they recognize one another 
in their spiritual bodies, nor how they fulfill their celestial 
ministries of love and kindness, — reaching down perhaps in 
tenderness to us, and infusing the sweetness of their diviner 
life and trust into our hearts. We know not how these things 
are. And it becomes us not to pry too curiously into the se- 
crets which God for wise purposes has veiled from us. We 
know not how we live here, how our souls live and act in 
these mortal bodies. Why then should we hope to know how 
we escape from them and put on our garments of immortali- 
ty? “It is enough for us that God has given to us assurances 
and even some distant glimpses of that diviner world. In 
faith then let us turn towards it, and see in it the fulfillment 
of all our beginnings here. From weaknesses, and pains, 
and self-distrust, and weariness of body and soul in their un- 
equal partnership as the body approaches the hour of its dis- 
solution ; from the lengthening shadows, the dread of change, 
and yet the longing to be free, — let us follow the spirit on 
till the mortal agony. is ended, and mortal weaknesses are 
cast aside, and, with the welcome into higher worlds, the 
shadows are lifted up, and the sense of grief and the pang 
of earthly partings are dissolved amid the heavenly anthems 
of praise and love. Let us strive to enter into their spirit, 
that their love for us and ours for them may not be in vain, 
— and that even here the peace and joy and harmony of that 
higher world may create in our hearts some anticipations of 
what they shall be when we shall see him as he is and know 
even as we are known. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


AN unusually large number of young men were graduated 
this year at the Cambridge Divinity School. The exercises 
on Visitation Day were marked by Christian thoughtfulness 
and seriousness, and were such as to give promise of great 
usefulness in the Christian ministry. 

The Commencement exercises were attended by a very 
large number of the Alumni, who seem to take a renewed 
interest in whatever concerns their Alma Mater. The Uni- 
versity has never apparently been so prosperous as it now is. 
We believe that it never has been so richly provided with 
able, accomplished, and faithful teachers as it now is. And 
it never before had so many students. The dangers which 
we apprehend belong perhaps to the character of the age, 
and arise from the expensive and luxurious habits which are 
invading the college walls. The University is admirably con- 
ducted as a financial institution. The new dormitories are 
so managed as to get from the students as large an income 
as possible for the college. The rich and the poor are pro- 
vided for. But the great middle classes, from which more 
than from all others the leading minds of the country are fur- 
nished, cannot afford to send their sons to Harvard Univer- 
sity. This a great loss to them, to the college, and to the 
community. We do not know how the evil is to be remedied. 

In going from Exeter to Cambridge the change is very 
great. At Exeter the rule has always been to make educa- 
tion as cheap as possible, and to keep up among the students 
as far as possible habits of economy. That great master and 
teacher, Dr. Benjamin Abbot, whose influence over the mor- 
als of his pupils was the most remarkable that we have ever 
known, used to say that he sometimes dismissed boys from 
the Academy solely because they were spending too much 
money and were thus introducing too expensive habits. In 
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this he was right. And it has been this spirit, carried 
through every department of the institution, that has ena- 
bled it to accomplish so great and beneficent a work. 

Cambridge is too near to a great city to allow the same 
regard to frugality. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, as our readers 
may find on another page of our journal, maintains that it is 
an advantage to a college to be in a great city. There are 
undoubtedly advantages, especially in escaping the narrow- 
ness and provincialism of a small place. But the influx of 
uxury and of luxurious tastes into a school of learning is 
always in itself a misfortune, and is to be guarded against in 
all reasonable ways. 

We have for forty years felt the danger in this direction at 
Cambridge, but have been particularly impressed by it at this 
time by what we saw and heard at Exeter the week before 
Commencement at Cambridge. Heretofore, most of the 
graduates of Exeter Academy have gone to Cambridge. 
But the expenses at Cambridge now are so great that those 
who have the Academy in charge are seriously asking wheth- 
er they must not hereafter recommend some other college to 
their pupils. This is done with the kindest possible feeling 
towards Harvard, and with a full recognition of its great 
intellectual advantages, but because they cannot advise 
young men of small means to incur pecuniary expenses so 
great as they must at Cambridge. Mr. Thayer in providing 
the means of furnishing cheap and wholesome food for the 
Harvard students has done more than any other person in 
our day to obviate the difficulty. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


We did not mention at the proper time the inauguration of 
William G. Eliot, D.D., as Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, in St. Louis. We have before us Dr. Eliot’s inaugu- 
ral address, from which we make a few interesting extracts. 


“At the inauguration of the University itself we were addressed, 
- to our lasting honor, by Edward Everett, the most accomplished of 
American orators. It is fifteen years ago, but his well chosen words 
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of eloquent appeal, his glowing pictures and wonderful wealth of 
imagery, are still fresh in our memory. He had no equal in his 
sphere while he lived, and his superior is not likely to arise. 

“Next came the strong and manly address of Chancellor Joseph 
G. Hoyt, whom we remember with so much affection ; a man of true 
heart, of earnest thought, who saw through the disguises of human 
nature by virtue of having no disguises himself; a perfect educator, 
who knew how to plant good seed in the pupil’s heart and make it 
grow as of its own accord, cherishing the individuality of every 
mind and adding to it the inspiration of his own. His students 
scarcely knew whether it was he who taught them or whether they 
discovered the truth for themselves. He led them to it. He 
opened it in their own thoughts. He taught them to find it in their 
own nature. Above all, he taught them to love truth for its own 
sake ; not merely, as some philosophers advise, for the intellectual 
exercise of seeking after it, but for its own precious sake when 
found. Some of his pupils, who went through the whole college 
curriculum under his guidance, are here with us, and I appeal to 
them for the truthfulness of my words. Among all the trials and 
losses of our earlier career, and they were many, the death of Chan- 
cellor Hoyt was felt the most keenly.” 

“But we may say, and with emphasis, for it touches the exact 
point to which your attention is called, that the usefulness of which 
we speak is not that of a struggling, feeble institution, doing battle 
for ‘ dear life,’ laboring, as we are, to do the maximum of work with 
the minimum of workers, counting every dollar spent as if it were 
a drop of the life’s blood, and afraid to look at its balance sheet 
when the year comes round. Every step taken is, indeed, so much 
gained. As our record now stands, and taking things as they now 
are, we have reason to feel encouraged. We should be ungrateful 
to complain, as if our progress had been slow. Very few institu- 
tions, under circumstances of so great difficulty, have accomplished 
more in the same time. From our first establishment until now, 
we have received almost entirely as free gifts more than three-quar- 
ters of a million of dollars, which has been used for the various 
purposes of the University, or for its endowment. We are now ed- 
ucating, in all the departments of instruction, nearly nine hundred 
pupils, including that most precious part of the University, Mary 
Institute, and the Law School, of which we are so proud. We may 
claim, without arrogance and without asserting superiority over our 
sister institutions, to have become an influence of moral and edu- 
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cational power in the city and State which could not be well spared. 
Yet I must repeat that if this were all—if to hold our own were 
our best hope, and thus to continue one of three hundred half- 
fledged colleges whose wings refuse to grow — we should feel that 
we have signally failed. The sacrifices we have made; the anxie- 
ties we have endured ; the prayers and longings we have breathed ; 
the day and night labor and care which have driven sleep from the 
pillow and found no rest; the vision of a tree of life, planted by 
the river of waters, striking its roots deep, spreading its branches 
abroad, to bear fruit and flowers for the delight and strengthening 
of many, in all time to come,—we do not say that it will have 
been all in vain if we should stop here, but assuredly our aim and 
purpose have reached far beyond. Our assigned task is to make 
for St. Louis what Harvard College is to Boston, or Yale to the 
city of its abode. 

“Washington University, in its ante-typal idea, prefigures an insti- 
tution worthy of the great name it bears: a name which is the sym- 
bol of Christian civilization and American patriotism, and to which, 
therefore, no thought of sectarian narrowness or of party strife can 
ever be attached ; an institution of learning, at once conservative 
and progressive, with foundations so broad that there is room for 
every department of human culture, and so deep that neither praise 
nor blame shall shake its allegiance to truth, We would found a 
university so strong in its faculty of instruction, so generous in its 
ideas, so thoroughly provided with all facilities of education, so 
hospitable to all comers, and so rich in its benefactions conferred, 
that it should gather round itself a constituency of learning and 
science, and give tone to the educational movement of the region 
in which we live. We would found a university so widely acknowl- 
edged in its influence that St. Louis and Missouri should be hon- 
ored throughout the world by its being established here ; and the 
best class of citizens from all parts of the land, the intelligent, the 
enterprising, the philanthropic, the skilled laborer and artist, men 
of wealth and men of intellect, the true bone and sinew, the nerve- 
power and brain and controlling will of the republic, should be at- 
tracted here to find a favored home. ; 

“As citizens of St. Louis, we desire to make our city great and 
strong. We are extending our trade in every direction. The iron 
links of railroad enterprise bind us every day more closely to the 
ends of the earth. We are establishing manufactures of every kind, 
building bridges, opening new channels of trade, inviting capital 
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from all parts of the world, and advertising everywhere that St. 
Louis is the future great city of the United States. 

“With all our gettings shall we not get understanding? Can that 
be called a great city which must go abroad to find the best means 
of education? Can we attain to that first place, or hold it when 
attained, by mere force of wealth and muscular energy? The best 
things that money can buy are refinement and knowledge and art, 
and men of intelligence refuse to live where these cannot be found. 
They may come to make money, and will then go away to spend it. 

. Moral and intellectual progress must keep pace with the material, 

or our prosperity will be evanescent; our riches will become a 
shoddy extravagance, affecting the splendor of the prince and en- 
acting the vulgarity of the boor. Nothing can be more sad, more 
pitiable, than abundance of wealth whe poverty of mind and char- 
acter prevails. 

“This is one of the great dangers of American life, especially in 
the luxuriantly growing West. Everywhere the influences of refine- 
ment and good taste should be cultivated. Everywhere institu- 
tions for promotion of the higher education should be cherished. 
But especially where the gifts of outward nature are so munificent, 


the inward life should be heedfully kept from the degradation of 
ignorance, from the debasing idolatry of gold.” 


Dr. Eliot thus disposes of the question of having a Uni- 
versity in the midst of a great city :— 


“In Edinburgh and Glasgow and Dublin ; in London and Man- 
chester ; in Gottingen and Leyden and Amsterdam; in Peters- 
burg and Moscow and Prague and Berlin and Vienna and Munich; 
in Paris and Geneva and Venice and Padua and Milan and Naples 
and Rome, —all of them the great cities of the regions where they 
stand, — you find the universities and schools which have been and 
are the great educational forces of Christendom. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in England, seem to be exceptions ; but they have gradually 
gathered cities about themselves, and their vicinity to London makes 
them suburbs of the great metropolis. Furthermore, considered as 
exceptional cases, they are on our side; for in proportion to their 
isolation they have been provincial rather than cosmopolitan in 
their tone of culture, resisting progress rather than helping it for- 
ward. Only of late years, by the fact of the living masses of hu- 
manity being brought nearer and nearer to them, are they becom- 

II ? 
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ing what they should be, through great university reforms, ‘the light 
set upon a candlestick,’ to give light to all in the house. 

“In like manner, Yale is in the largest city of Connecticut, and 
they would make it larger if they could. Harvard is but three miles 
from Boston, and its recent great advancement is attributable, not 
only to the great ability of its President, but to the fact that the 
city is enfolding it in its great arms, imparting as well as receiving 
life, and redeeming it from its old reproach of being sectional and 
institutional in its ideas. It is gaining in every respect, just in pro- 
portion as its rural characteristics are changing for the more com- 
prehensive influences of a city. And Columbia College, heretofore 
kept back from its legitimate influence by a certain narrowness of 
legislation, which its best friends have always deplored and opposed, 
is at length beginning to assert its metropolitan place, and, if its 
regents have the wisdom to see their opportunity, will soon become 
worthy of the great city which it adorns. 

“Ts it not in the great centres of teeming city life that the great 
thinkers of the world have always chosen to live? The exceptions 
are so few that time would fail me to exemplify the rule. But, most 
evidently, where the great thinkers love to congregate, the great 
university can afford to be. 

“So much, therefore, we venture to assert of all the departments 
of university work, that there is nothing in city influences to pre- 
vent the best and highest success. On the contrary, we find there 
an atmosphere of intense vital activity to stimulate and freshen the 
thoughts, to save them from unreality and from the folly of dream- 
ing dreams. A great deal of the prejudice among practical men 
against a college education is found just here. Young men are edu- 
cated away from practical interests instead of for them, and have 
to unlearn the habits of four or eight years of artificial, monastic 
seclusion before knowing how to earn their bread. It would be bet- 
ter if they could be trained in the twofold directions at once, which 
can be accomplished effectually and spontaneously by placing the 
university where it hourly feels the beating pulsations of the world’s 
life. 

“Especially is this true of all professional and technical educa- 
tion. For schools of law and medicine and scientific instruction, 
in all their branches, the large city is the only right place. The 
reasons for this opinion are so evident that they do not need to be 
set forth, nor is it a matter of dispute. 

“Therefore, whatever may be our ultimate decision as to the 
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classical and literary department of the University, no part of what 
we are now doing, or may be able to do in this location, is in dan- 
ger of being wasted or misplaced. For the needful preparatory 
education, for the rapidly growing demands of our scientific depart- 
ment, for the law school, which will soon number a hundred stu- 
dents, and for an academy and gallery of art, we shall eventually 
need all the room we now have and more. 

“Nor am I without hope that a medical department may, by and 
by, be added, somewhat after the Harvard plan, which requires an 
adequate preparation before admission, and insists upon a thorough 
three years’ curriculum of study before conferring a degree. It is 
frightful to think that now, in almost every part of the United 
States, young men who can neither read nor write English cor- 
rectly, and who know nothing about any other language, dead or 
living, can gain full admission ta a medical college, and at the end 
of two or three years of unsystematic study, after attending the 
lectures of two sessions, having learned a smattering of medical 
science so as to pass an easy examination, and to write a prescrip- 
tion in talismanic Latin for ‘Mass. Hydrarg.,’ receive, as a matter 


of course, the diploma of Doctor of Medicine, and are sent forth 
with license to cure or —to kill. All well-instructed physicians de- 
plore the evil and submit to it only as a necessity from which they 
see no escape. Can we not do something to remove that necessity? 
Perhaps the time of doing so may soon come.” 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.* 


The General Theological Library was founded ten years 
ago to advance the cause of religious learning. Its basis is 
broad and unsectarian, and among its members and officers 
are men of very various religious denominations, the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal, Swedenborgian, Congregationalist, both 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, Universalist, and others. Its suc- 
cess is interesting evidence of the possibility of men of dif- 
ferent denominations working together for an end in which 
all believe, and a cheering indication of the common faith of 
the differing members in the reality of religious truth, and in 
the method of free study as a means of reaching it. The 
liberal character and purpose of this institution appeals to all 





* Tenth Annual Report of the Directors and Treasurer of the Gene- 
ral Theological Library. Boston. 1872. 
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liberal minds. It is the only library “in the country for the 
religious public at large, embracing all denominations.” 

Though it may fairly be called successful, and since its 
beginning has never ceased growing, it is still in great need 
of help and support. Its privileges extend not only to Bos- 
ton, but to all Massachusetts, members in all parts of the 
State having a right to take out books, The number of 
books now amounts to ten thousand four hundred and fifty- 
eight, and the number of pamphlets ten thousand. Within 
the last year fully thirty thousand volumes and periodicals 
have been taken out or consulted. The library is used not 
only by clergymen and theological students, but by Sunday- 
school teachers and others. As to the need of a public insti- 
tution to supplement the private means of clergymen, the 
report gives a pertinent fact, that “of the some sixty thou- 
sand clergymen in this country twenty thousand are found 
by the most recent statistics to have salaries of only five 
hundred dollars or less per annum.” These minute salaries 
are probably less frequent in Massachusetts than elsewhere, 
but it is still true that few clergymen have the means to buy 
the books they need, especially in the beginning of their .min- 
istry when their minds are most eager, and few also have the 
knowledge requisite to form a really good library, since most 
receive a one-sided training at some sectarian school, A 
general public library alone can offer the books needed, and 
hold up something like a pattern of a complete library, 
though of course the library of which we are speaking is 
very far from completeness, except in intention. 

One novelty in the report is the rule by which any “ reli- 
gious parish” on payment of two hundred dollars can become 
a perpetual member of the library corporation, and its pastor 
always enjoy its privileges. This seems worthy of the atten- 
tion of all parishes who wish their minister to know some- 
thing of the subjects about which he preaches to them. 

We commend this institution to the notice of those who 
believe that the mind has a part in religion, and who recog- 
nize the importance of sacred learning and the great need 
now existing for an educated ministry. W. 
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UNITED STATES’ MILITARY POST LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION.* 

The object of this Association is to care for the higher 
interests of the United States soldiers, especially by encour- 
aging the formation of libraries at the various posts, and dis- 
tributing books and reading matter among them. Our army 
now consists of thirty thousand men scattered among about 
three hundred posts, most of them in isolated parts of the 
country. For these three hundred posts there are provided 
thirty chaplains, one for each one thousand men. When we 
consider the terrible monotony of outpost life, the absence 
of all the helps of civilized society, and the moral dangers of 
the mental and spiritual stagnation to which they are ex- 
posed, we cannot too much praise the object of this associa- 
tion. The soldiers have abundant leisure, and a good appe- 
tite for reading ; and a library of good books kept in a proper 
state of growth and renewal, beside relieving the monotony 
of their life, must contribute greatly to raise their moral tone, 
to feed their minds with worthy thoughts and interests, to 
improve their social relations with each other, and to keep 
up a healthy connection with the outside world. We ear- 
nestly commend the purpose of this association to our read- 
ers, and advise all who feel an interest in it to send to the 
New York office for the year’s report. Books contributed 
for this object will be received and forwarded by J. R. Os- 
good & Co., 124 Tremont Street, Boston. W. 


OUT OF SEASON. 


But such topics are never out of season. We marked the 
following extracts for publication several months ago. They 
are from an excellent oration by Rev. Augustus Woodbury 
at the dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in 
Providence. 


“There was a certain poetic and religious element which wound 
its silver thread through the dark texture of the strife to enliven 


* Annual Report, 1871-72. New York: Headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, No. 58 Broadway. 1872. 
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and beautify it. It was noticed, both in the active duty of the 
march and even of the battle, and in the endurance of the hospi- 
tal, that our soldiers had a great love for flowers, and in many in- 
stances a deep religious sentiment. After the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, was found upon the border of the field the body of a drummer 
boy, shot through and through. His hand clasped a bunch of vio- 
lets, which he had plucked after he was struck, and on his face still 
lingered a smile of delight, as if the sweet familiar fragrance had 
overcome the pain of dying. Touching picture, — but one of many! 
Almost every knapsack had a place for a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, with a few dried leaves or flowers pressed within it, bits of 
poetry, and photographs of friends at home. The rose-bud bright- 
ened the dark uniform. The frequent song lightened the toil of the 
dusty road. In the hospital, what patience, what true and trusting 
faith, soothed the long hours of pain and watching, or prepared the 
soul to meet the summons of death! ‘The American soldier had a 
home behind him, and the sweet influence of that home sent a 
gleam of glory athwart the gloom of war. Love, hope, and reli- 
gion, that had made home beautiful for remembrance, still fol- 
-lowed the young soldier. The father’s honest pride, the mother’s 
warm affection, the wife’s earnest prayer, the fair maiden’s love and 
longing, — all came to mind and memory, as he stood in the front 
of the battle or lay on his cot of suffering, and while his heart soft- 
ened into tenderness it strengthened into heroism. He did the 
duty and bore the pain the better because of this blessed recollec- 
tion and this upward-looking faith. As he died, beautiful visions 
of green fields and spreading trees and glorious mountain-peaks, 
the broad prairie, the waving grain, the village home, passed before 
him. Soft eyes looked into his own from out the gathering dark- 
ness, and gentle voices whispered to his heart. No roar of cannon 
now, no clash of steel, but only the prayers he had learned at his 
mother’s knee, and the memories of tender vows! Was it hard 
thus to die? The brave youth only regretted that he had but one 
life to give to his country. 

“Tn judging of the character of our patriotism, we must not for- 
get the influence of this home-life, to which I have just alluded, nor 
must we pass over in silence the great part which woman acted in 
the war. To the lessons of obedience and faithfulness she had 
taught in earlier years, to the actual labor she performed at home 
and in the hospital, to the enthusiasm and earnest interest she in- 
spired, to the prayers she uttered, to the saintly trust, the sublime 
patience she exhibited,-even unconsciously to herself, —we are 
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indebted more than we know. Without the woman’s help man 
could have done but little. Without the spirit of the woman’s 
bravery man could have fought his battles with but slight success. 
There were invisible re-enforcements always marching to the field. 
There were supplies of courage and faith always going forward. 
The homes of the people were never exhausted, and out of them 
flowed the never-failing streams which refreshed the nation’s life. 
I remember now the earnest word of a poor, honest, humble wo- 
man, which may well illustrate the spirit of our loyal home-life. 
She lived in some little country town in Massachusetts, and had 
come down to the hospital at Portsmouth Grove to see her son, 
who had been treated there, and was about returning to the army 
in the field. I happened to witness their parting as she went on 
board the boat that was to bring her up to the city. Hewas a 
bright, manly looking youth, —a private soldier. She kissed him, 
took his hand in hers, and said, ‘John, good bye: I may never 
see you again; but mind this, John,—be sure and do your duty 
straight up to the handle!’ ‘I will, mother,’ said he, in a cheery, 
yet somewhat tearful way, — and so they separated. There was no 
doubt that he would! In talking with her while coming up the bay 
I found that she belonged to that sturdy yeoman class of our peo- 
ple from among whom the majority of our rank and file had been 
recruited, —a thoroughly loyal American woman, who was willing 
to sacrifice much, and to endure much poverty and hard labor, if 
necessary. Three of her sons were already in the army, and the 
strain upon her was somewhat hard. But her brave heart never 
gave up, as though her own happiness and life were of little value 
in the time of the nation’s necessity. It is a good illustration of 
the force that was in reserve, constantly sending forward its sup- 
ports. The poor woman’s phrase might have been more elegantly 
rendered, but the spirit and sentiment were there. Were they not 
everywhere, pervading the hearts of all our loyal women? I be- 
lieve that the force which these supplied contributed very largely to 
the national success. Out of such sweet and tender life came forth | 
an invincible strength!” 

“These exercises approach their termination. There is but lit- 
tle more to say, and what we say will soon be forgotten. But the 
fruits which have grown from what these men — and such as these 
— have done and suffered will be the blessing of all the future of 
our republic. Our thoughts and life are already raised to a higher 
plane by the inspiration of their example. Into the heavy atmos- 
phere of our greed and gain comes this breeze of self-sacrificing 
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valor, and the souls of men are more erect, generous, and brave. 
Into the easy and self-indulgent habits of life comes this spirit of 
cheerful endurance and self-denial, and the hearts of men are em- 
boldened to refuse the base suggestions of a cowardly policy, and 
fearlessly face all evil and shameful things. Into the passions, in- 
trigues, and ambitions of men comes the memory of this heroic 
story, to tell what liberty demands of her defenders, and with what 
honor she crowns their deeds. 

“This monument thus teaches the eternal lesson: ‘ How to live 
without reproach, how to die without fear.’ So to-day we dedicate 
it to the memory of a virtue that was faithful unto death ; a valor 
that accepted every extremity of danger and sacrifice ; an unsel- 
fish patriotism, in man and woman, that thought no offering too 
great or precious for the country’s good ; a loyal self-devotion that 
blessed humanity far and wide. In lines of beauty, power, and 
grace has the artist set before us his completed work. Here it will 
stand through the years to come. The storms will beat upon it. 
The sunshine will play around it. But neither will the storm ob- 
scure, nor the sunshine brighten its glory. The rapid stream of 
travel and traffic will flow ceaselessly by its side. The generations 
will come and go. The passing years will bring their cccasions of 
assembly, when the multitudes will gather here to find an inspira- 
tion for present duty in the recollections of a heroic past. The 
tear will start as the survivor of the conflict reads the inscription 
that speaks of some dear comrade. Mothers and fathers, sisters 
and wives, will search for the name of son, brother, husband, whom 
they gave to the country, as though they were shedding their own 
heart’s blood. Children will spell out these lines ; young men and 
maidens will whisper to each other the sad but glorious tale ; white- 
haired age, with trembling lips, will repeat it, and grow young again 
in the remembrance ; and those who have been bereaved by the 
war will glory in this inheritance of lasting fame. Our own people 
will be quickened to a grander life, as they contemplate what is 
here recorded. The visitor from foreign lands will learn from it 
how American citizens, of every station, can do and dare and die 
in obedience to the dictates of patriotic duty. Long after you and 
I have passed from the ranks of the living, and our names have 
been lost in forgetfulness, will this structure stand, in its simple 
beauty, its compact material, its undecaying granite and bronze, to 
teach all future generations how Rhode Island brought to the altar 
of the republic her dearest sons!” 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE DoG-sTaR AND Doc-pays. That so brilliant and beautiful 
a star as Sirius should be charged with the discomforts of the dog- 
day weather and be nicknamed “the dog-star,” is a foul slander. 
upon the fairest monarch of the constellations. He has the misfor- 
tune of being the most brilliant in the constellation called “the 
Great Dog,” and of rising with the sun and being in conjunction 
with him from the 24th of July to the 24th of August, and so they 
charged him with conspiring with the sun to inflict upon poor mor- 
tals on the earth sun-strokes, lassitude, and the choking atmos- 
pheres which have no life in them. That he is innocent of all this 
malevolence we believe is now generally admitted, albeit we keep 
on calling him by his nickname after the slander has been cleared 
away from him. But he looks down upon us not less serenely from 
the heavens, and Swedenborg very likely is right, who says he is 
inhabited by men and women very much like us here on the earth. 
That may be a reason why he sends down upon us such a look of 
recognition and fellowship through the still air of evening. 


THE SPOTS ON THE SUN continue to be a subject of intense inter- 
est and much speculation among scientists. Only so much as this 
seems fairly established, — that these spots which undergo constant 
variation are indicative of tremendous agitations and disturbances ; 
that these agitations and disturbances have a necessary connection 
with the auroral lights, with magnetic storms and states of the at- 
mosphere here on the earth, so subtile and all-pervasive are the 
sympathies of nature. All that is yet known by actual discovery, 
and the theorizings which go in advance of discovery, may be 
found in a volume, splendidly illustrated, prepared by Richard A. 
Proctor, one of the ablest among English scientists, — entitled, 
“The Sun-Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the Planetary System.” 

That the sun is “burning out,” that our planetary system is to 
break up and return to chaos, probably to be evolved anew, and on 
an improved plan, may all be true,—but this generation will not 
live to witness from this mortal side that new and improved state of 
things. Herbert Spencer holds “that the sun has now reached the 
state of a molten shell with a gaseous nucleus; that this shell is 
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gradually radiating its heat, but is sustained in its high temperature 
by the progressive condensation of the sun’s mass.” 


“Goop HEALTH,” FOR JULY, comes freighted with excellent mat- 
ter, some original and some selected. The article on the influence 
of “ Burial Places” on health contains some statements which are 
really startling. Among items of interest we note, — 

Consanguincous Marriages and Idiocy. The writer says that proof 
is wanting of any evil resulting from them dependent on a mysteri- 
ous influence intrinsic in the consanguinity itself. The evil con- 
sists in the fact that hereditary taint in these cases has a twofold 
power of transmission. He says, moreover, that ¢hirty per cent. of 
all the idiots and imbeciles in Great Britain are traceable to three 
causes, — scarlet fever, hooping cough, and measles. 

Brain Work costs more food than hand work, — of which fact all 
professional men should take notice. “Three hours of hard study 
wear out the body more than a whole day of severe physical labor.” 
“Though the brain is only ovefortieth the weight of the body, it 
receives about one-fifth of all the blood sent by the heart into the 
system. Brain workers, therefore, require a more liberal supply of 
food, and richer food, than manual laborers.” 

Waste of Life. People talk very loudly of the waste of life in 
war: I wonder to how many people it has occurred what is the 
waste of lives in peace. I doubt if the most sanguinary battle that 
was ever fought in ancient or modern history has carried off nearly 
as many human beings as die in this country every year from purely 
preventible causes. Of course we cannot change this state of things 
in a day, but we can modify it. 

Curran, when told by his physician that he seemed to cough with 
more difficulty, replied, “That is odd enough, for I have been prac- 
ticing all night.” 


PRIESTLEY’s Works, superbly bound, have recently been pre- 
sented to the Boston Theological Library. Looking over the long 
row of volumes, and seeing the range of topics, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, scientific, and theological, we easily credit an anecdote told of 
the wonderful man. He read one of his own books wondering who 
was the author, and only satisfied himself by turning to the title- 
page. While his mind was yet in the vigor of its powers, it might 
be truly said of him that he had forgotten more than most men 
ever knew. 
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THE PEACE JUBILEE lacked only one thing of being a great suc- 
cess, even though it should turn out a financial failure, which they 
say will be the case. It was a grand jubilation which everybody 
enjoyed who went into it, unless indeed they were too sour to enjoy 
anything. It lacked historic significance; it did not fit in any- 
where into the frame of our history, and so it did not strike on any 
thrilling chord of patriotism or natural pride or ancestral associa- 
tions and memories. It was called the Peace Jubilee, but it had 
nothing to do with any peace in particular, and might as well have 
been named after Dr. Cumming’s millennium ; for that probably is 
about as near as a universal peace. All the Jewish festivals were 
historic and celebrated something, and cherished an intense feeling 
of nationality. So were the heathen festivals for the most part, 
Gilmore’s Peace Jubilee was projected into the heart of Yankee- 
dom as saying to them, “ Now make yourselves happy! Wake up, 
and shout for joy, ye Puritanic, plodding, and money-making souls!” 
And they did, — probably to the extent that our sardonic and lean- 
looking race are capable of doing. It did succeed in producing 
some gushes of enthusiasm, and if once every year at least all Yan- 
keedom could be shaken into a roar of laughter and a clapping of 
hands, it would redound mightily to their salvation, physical and 
spiritual. Looking over the immense multitude, which as we saw 
them appeared to have come largely from the rural districts, we 
were struck with their staid and solemn appearance ; as if they had 
come to have a good time, but were determined not to have it fa: 
good for fear the Lord would be displeased. Whether Strauss was 
fiddling, or whether they were singing “ Nearer my God to Thee,” 
they maintained the same sobriety of countenance ; and yet some 
of the national airs rapt these people into a perfect furor. One 


comparison was suggestive. The Roman Coliseum and its horrible 


pastimes, and what then was enjoyed as amusement, and this Coli- 
seum with the songs and the music which rolled up from it, bearing 
the souls of the people with them. Compare that with this, ana ac- 
knowledge what Christianity has done for mankind, 


THE Fina SALVATION OF ALL MANKIND continues to be argued 
in “The New Church Independent” by writers who are bent on 
making this a doctrine of the New Church. Mr. Fernald gives 
“the other side of Swedenborg,” and, if his quotations are correct, 
shows the great seer in conflict with himself. The citations for his 
Universalism, however, are too meagre to offset the drift of Sweden- 
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borg the other way. “W. H. G.” argues not from the letter of 
Swedenborg, but from the profounder sweep of his theology, that 
the eternity of the hells is an indefensible dogma. He says, — 


“ The old church orthodox idea of hell represents the Lord as enter- 
taining a judicial satisfaction in the sufferings and torments of the lost 
soul; whereas this New Church idea represents him as a benevolent 
Imbecile, doing the very best that his power, now circumscribed by the 
freedom of the will with man, will permit. Both ideas are equally worthy 
of a mere sectarian conception of the divine attributes, and are alike ob- 
noxious to the charge of being not far removed from da/d atheism.” 


And he sums up the argument as follows :— 


“Swedenborg also most clearly and pointedly teaches that evil with 
man penetrates only to the mediate or spiritual of the natural degree, 
leaving the celestial and spiritual degrees and the celestial of the natural 
degree, even with the worst devils in the lowest hells, intact, as pure and 
uncontaminated with evil as is the divine constituting and sustaining 
life ; and that, not by punishments, but by the free and unrestrained ulti- 
mation of the infernal loves, the inverted forms of the natural degree, 
which constitute the external body of the, infernal, are finally disinte- 
grated and organically destroyed, giving freedom to the essential man; 
just as the death and disintegration of the natural body gives freedom to 
the spirit. 

“In view of these great foundation truths of the new theology, we 
respectfully suggest to our New Church ecclesiastics, one and all: that 
their only way of escape from this old church interminable muddle, into 
which they have brought themselves by their persistent adherence to 
the old theologic ideas of the lawless independence of the will, and of 
‘an eternity of time,’ is for them at once to substitute a scientific, for 
their present ecclesiastic, sectarian reading of the books of that great 
and good man, Emanuel Swedenborg.” 


MARRIAGES MADE IN HEAVEN. Robert Collyer has a sermon 
on marriage, in which he advocates the doctrine that all true mar- 
riages are made in heaven ; and he cites the following fact to prove 
his theory : — 


“T have a friend, a man of great intelligence, who told me that when 
he was in the middle of the Pacific, on a voyage, he saw a face in a 
dream, and it was borne in upon him that this was the face of his wife. 
He went through many adventures after that, was away about seven 
years, came back, went home, went to a quarterly Quaker meeting in 
Bucks County, Penn., and there saw in a Quaker bonnet for the first 
time with his human eyes the face he had seen in his dream. The 
maiden became his wife; and I never saw a happier pair on earth, or 2 
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sweeter home of children, and I have no doubt of the perfect truth of 
the story.” 


It seems, however, that even when the marriage is made in heaven 
it is not uniformly all heaven in the house, for he says, — 

“The sweetest wife that ever lived has said things to her husband 
scores of times that she would allow no human being to say about him, 
or once for all that third person must hear a piece of her mind, if it were 
in a prayer meeting ; and the truest husband will now and then make his 
will known to his wife in tones so imperious that if he heard another ut- 
ter them to the same woman it would bring him leaping like a leopard at 
the scoundrel who dared to speak so to the mother of his children.” 


And Mr. Collyer cites another fact to establish this latter theory : 


“¢ Jack,’ we said to our journeyman when he had been down home 
once, — ‘Jack, what is the matter with thy head?’ ¢ Going past such a 
cottage,’ Jack said sheepishly, ‘I heard the woman scream. I knew he 
was not over good to her, and I thought that was too bad. So I rushed 
in, and got hold of him, and was trying to get him down, and then the 
wife hit me.’ ” 


SCIENCE AND THE CLERGY. Some four or five years ago one of 
the high-priests of science in England was invited to give an ad- 
dress before an assembly of clergymen. The scientist began by 
saying, “that he supposed he might assume without fear of contra- 
diction that nine-tenths of the clergy believed that the world was 
created in six days.” He went on vastly to the amusement of his 
auditors in making himself ridiculous by trying to confute what 
none of them believed, and tilted for a whole hour against a man of 
straw. Whereupon one of his hearers, after describing the scene, 
and rebuking the narrowness of the lecturer, advises scientists to 
acquaint themselves a little with the state of theology, while theo- 
logians are studying science, and ends with this excellent counsel: 


“If we, both clergy and scientific people, were to try not to live solely 
in our own atmosphere, but also a little in the atmosphere of one anoth- 
er, there would be some hope of that reconciliation of science and reli- 
gion for which the progress of the race is waiting.” 


THE Roman COoLIsEuM would hold one hundred and ten thou- 
sand people ; so that Gilmore cannot rival Vespasian. But Vespa- 
sian compelled the labor of some twelve thousand men for a whole 
year, — such men as Gilmore’s music could not capture for a like 
purpose. 
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LirE or Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. 
By Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1872, 12M0; pp. xXx. 315. 

The materials for Dunster’s personal biography are scanty, and 
its beginning and close somewhat obscure; yet his position and 
relations make him one of the most important personages of his 
time, while his undoubtedly eminent ability and learning, the rare 
simplicity, tenderness, and sweetness of his character, his Christian 
integrity and heroism, and the persecutions which he incurred for 
his conscientious belief, merit for him a permanent and honored 
place among the fathers of our republic. He was—as many of our 
readers well know — ousted from his Presidency, arraigned before 
the court, admonished at a public lecture, and otherwise treated 
with gross indignity, simply because he declined offering his infant 
child for baptism, and modestly expressed his belief that infant 
baptism was not an institution of divine appointment. Of course a 
Baptist was the fitting man to build this prophet’s sepulchre, and 
Dr. Chaplin does not disguise his strong sympathy with his honored 
predecessor in the faith. But the memoir is just, candid, and kind 
in ‘its tone and spirit ; it does ample honor to the sincerity and 
Christian excellence of the persecutors, and puts in for their bene- 
fit every plea to which they are fairly entitled. Dr. Chaplin, too, has 
made the most and best of his materials, and while he presents a very 
attractive portrait of President Dunster, he has given it an appropri- 
ate frame in an interesting, carefully written, and thoroughly attested 
chapter of New England history. The alumni of Harvard College 
especially will enjoy the sketches here offered them of the infancy 
of their now venerable mother, whose early days were passed in 
wrappings and surroundings often inexpressibly grotesque as viewed 
from the distance at which we stand. P. 


THREE Books or Sonc. By H. W. Longfellow. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 
This is a volume that we should be always glad to have with us, 
whether as a traveling companion, or an inmate of our home, with 
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its pictured melodies, if we may so call them, chiming in harmony 
with the subdued and touching thought. Such, at least, are the 
feelings excited by the “Wayside Inn,”—seven stories told in verse 
with the strains of poetry like the strains of music accompanying 
them and uniting them in one. 

“Judas Maccabzus” is written perhaps with greater power, but it 
does not seem to us to have been so thoroughly fused or subjected 
so entirely to the forming influences of the author’s mind as these 
smaller poems. There are, however, in it passages of great strength 
and beauty. “The Divine Tragedy” is the one work of Mr. Long- 
fellow which indicates, we think, the highest powers of conception 
and the most consummate artistic skill, together with the percep- 
tion of what is divine, and the loving reverence for it, which attach 
to the best works of genius a sense of sacredness, and give to them 
a completeness that nothing else can give. 


FIFINE AT THE Fair, and other poems. By R. Browning. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The name of the author is of itself enough to secure a wide cir- 
culation to this volume. A long poem, or three long poems, by 
Robert Browning require more time and thought than we have 
had at our disposal since this attractive looking volume came to 
hand. 


GortHE. His Life and Works. An Essay. By George H. Cal- 
vert. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is no superficial essay, got up by reading for a special ob- 
ject. It contains the matured results of thought gained by many 
years of study. It is almost entirely eulogistic, —too much so, we 
think. But it brings out, in its seven chapters, the leading events 
of Goethe’s life, and the characteristics of his genius. The essay 
shows rare powers of poetical insight and appreciation. There is 
the genuine enthusiasm and admiration for its subject without 
which no great genius can be fully understood. It would be more 
valuable if the enconiums were qualified by more impartial discrim- 
inations. But we are let in to the great qualities of so remarkable 
a man by the knowledge of what was best in him rather than by 
being detained too long over his faults. Still we are obliged often 
to express our moral dissent. The picture here given of Goethe 
is in many respects an ideal picture rather than a faithful portrait 
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of the man who actually lived. The chapter on the poet’s loves 
is not one that commends itself to our highest moral convictions. 
But the book is a valuable one, and will greatly help to understand 
one of the greatest men of these modern times. 


JosrpH Mazzini. His Life, Writings, and Political Principles. 
With an Introduction by Henry Lloyd Garrison. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


We have here what may be regarded as the autobiography of a 
very great man. His name has been associated, often unjustly, 
with all sorts of premature and extravagant rebellions against es- 
tablished forms of governments. But he was something more than 
a revolutionist. He who reads this book, and enters into its spirit, 
will find that he has been brought into contact with great ideas, 
and with some of the most magnanimous thoughts and impulses 
that can move the soul of man. Not that we, in our safe retreat, 
can approve of everything that he did or said amid the violent dis- 
turbances and commotions which were convulsing the world in 
which he lived. As a full memoir this book is defective, but it is 


full of interesting matter, and will well reward a diligent and care- 


ful study. 


WaIFS FROM THE WAY-BILLS OF AN OLD EXPRESSMAN. By J. W. 

Tucker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

There are no pretensions here to literary finish or artistic skill. 
But many interesting facts are given relating to this very recent 
branch of business, and the men who have been engaged in it. 
Some curious stories are told ; and, without much fullness of detail 
or completeness of treatment, some idea is given of the amount of 
express business which now has its centre in Boston. 


LitTLE Prupy’s GRANDMOTHER. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 
A pleasant story, written by one of the very few who know how 
to write books for children which shall entertain, instruct, and help 
them. 





